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CHAPTER VII. 
A PRIVATE AUDIENCE. 


HAD but reached my room when 
Eccles followed me to say my 
father wished to see me at once. 

‘“*Come, come, Digby,” said 
Eccles, good-naturedly, “‘ don’t be 
frightened. Even if he should be 
angry with you, his passion passes 
soon over; and, if uncontradicted, 
he is never disposed to bear a 
grudge long. Go immediately, 
however, and don’t keep him 
waiting.” 

I cannot tell with what a sense 
of abasement I entered my father’s 
dressing-room ; for, after all, it 
was the abject condition of my own 
mind that weighed me down. 

‘So, sir,” said he; as I closed 

the door, ‘‘ this is something I was 
not wisn pe You might be forty things, but I certainly did not 
suspect that a son of mine should be a coward.” 

Had my father ransacked his whole vocabulary for a term of insult, 

he could not have found one to pain me like this. 

“IT am not a coward, sir,” said I, reddening till I felt my face in 

a perfect glow. 

‘** What!” cried he, passionately ; ‘are you going to give me a proof 
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of courage by daring to outrage me? Is it by sending back my words in 
my teeth you assume to be brave ?” 

“‘T ask pardon, sir,” said I, humbly, “if I have replied rudely; 
but you called me by a name that made me forget myself. I hope you 
will forgive me.” 

‘‘ Sit down there, sir; no, there.’”’ And he pointed to a more distant 
chair. ‘* There ave various sorts and shades of cowardice, and I would not 
have you tarnished with any one of them. The creature whose first thought, 
and, indeed, only one, in an emergency is his personal safety, and who, till 
that condition is secured, abstains from all action, is below contempt; 
him I will not even consider. But next to him—of course with a long 
interval—comes the fellow who is so afraid of a responsibility that the 
very thought of it unmans him. How did the fact of my wager come to 
influence you at all, sir? Why should you have had any thought but for 
the game you were playing, and how it behoved you to play it? How 
came I and these gentlemen to stand between you and your real object, 
if it were not that a craven dread of consequences had got the ascendancy 
in your mind? If men were to be beset by these calculations, if every 

‘fellow carried about him an armour of sophistry like this, he’d have no 
hand free to wield a weapon, and the world would sce neither men who 
storm a breach nor board an enemy. Till’a man can so isolate and 
concentrate his faculties on what he has to do that all extraneous 
conditions cease to affect him, he will never be well served by his own 
powers ; and he who is but half served, is only half brave. There are © 
times when the unreasoners are worth all the men of logic, remember 
that. And now go and sleep over it.” 

He motioned me to withdraw, but I could not bear to go till he had 
withdrawn the slur he had cast on me in the word coward. He looked at 
me steadfastly, but not harshly, for a moment or two, and then said,— 

“You are not to think that it is out of regret for a lost sum of money 
T have read you this lecture. As to the wager itself, I am as well pleased 
that it ended as it did. These gentlemen are not rich either of them. 
I can afford the loss. What I cannot afford is the way I lost it.” 

“ But will you not say, sir, that I am no coward ?” said I falteringly. 

‘*T will withdraw the word,” said he, slowly, ‘the very first time 
I shall see you deal with a difficulty without a thought for what it may 
cost you. There; good-night; leave me now. I mean to have a ride 
with you in the morning.” And he nodded twice, and smiled, and 
dismissed me. 

There was nothing, certainly, very flattering to me in this reception. 
It cost me dearly while it lasted, and yet—I cannot explain why—I came 
away with a feeling of affection for my father, and a desire to stand well 
in his esteem, such as I had not experienced till that moment. It was 
his utter indifference up to this that had chilled and repelled me. Any 
show of interest, anything that might evidence that he cared what I was, 
or what I might become, was so much better than this apathy, that I 
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welcomed the change with delight. Accustomed to the tender solicitude 
of a loving mother, no niggard of her praise, and more given to sympathize 
than blame, the stern reserve of my father’s manner had been a terrible 
reverse, and over and over had I asked myself why he took me from 
where I was loved and cherished, to live this life of ceremonious 
observance and cold deference. 

To know that he felt even such interest in me as this was to restore 
me to self-esteem at once. He would not have his son a coward, he said ; 
and as I felt in my heart that I was not a coward, as I knew I was ready 
then and there to confront any peril he could propose to me, all that the 
speech left in my memory was a sense of self-satisfaction.” 

In each of the letters I had received from my mother she impressed 
on me how important it was that I should win my father’s affection, and 
now a hope flashed across me that I might do this. I sat down to tell 
her all that had passed between us; but somehow in recounting the 
incident of the billiard-room I wandered away into a description of the 
house, its splendours and luxury, and of the life of costly pleasure that 
we were living. ‘ You will ask, dearest mamma,’ I wrote, ‘‘ how and 
when I find time to study amidst all these dissipations ? and I grieve to 
own that I do very little. Mr. Eccles says he is satisfied with me ; but I 
fear it is more because I obtrude little on his notice than that I am 
making any progress. We are still in the same scene of the Adrian that 
I began with you; and as to the Greek, we leave it over for Saturdays, 
and the Saturdays get skipped. I have become a good shot with the 
rifle; and George says I have the finest, lightest hand he knows on a 
horse, and that he’ll make me yet a regular steeple-chase horseman. I 
have a passion for riding, and sometimes get four mounts on a day. 
Indeed, papa takes no interest in the stable, and I give all the orders, 
and can have a team harnessed for me—which I do—when I am tired 
with the saddle. They have not quite given up calling me that ‘ boy of 
Norcott’s ;’ only now, when they do s0, it is to say how well he rides, 
and what a taste he shows for driving and shooting. 

“ Don’t be afraid that I am neglecting my music. I play every day, 
and take singing lessons with an Italian: they call him the Count 
Guastalla ; but I believe he is the tenor of the opera here, and only 
teaches me out of compliment to papa. THe dines here nearly every day, 
and plays piquet with papa all the evening. 

There is a very beautiful lady comes here, Mdme. Cleremont. Sho 
is the wife of the Secretary to the Legation. She is French, and has 
such pleasing ways, and is so gay, and so good-natured, and so fond of 
gratifying me in every way, that I delight in being with her; and wo ride 
out together constantly, and I am now teaching her to drive tho ponies, 
and she enjoys it just as I used myself. I don’t think papa likes her, for 
he seldom speaks to her, and never takes her in to dinner if there is 
another lady in the room; and I suspect she feels this, for sho is often 
very sad. I dislike Mr. Cleremont ; he is always saying snappish things, 
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and is never happy, no matter how merry we are. But papa seems to 
like him best of all the people here. Old Captain Hotham and I are 
great friends, though he’s always saying, ‘ You ought to be at sea, 
youngster. This sort of life will only make a blackleg of you.’ But I 
can’t make out why, because I am very happy and have so much to 
interest and amuse me, I must become a scamp. Mdme. Cleremont says, 
too, it is not true; that papa is bringing me up exactly as he ought, that 
I will enter life as a gentleman, and not be passing the best years of my 
existence in learning the habits of the well-bred world. They fight 
bitterly over this every day; but she always gets the victory, and then 
kisses me, and says, ‘ Mon cher petit Digby, I'll not have you spoiled, to 
please any vulgar prejudice of a tiresome old sea-captain.’ This she 
whispers, for she would not offend him for anything. Dear mamma, how 
you would love her if you knew her! I believe I’m to go to Rugby to 
school ; but I hope not, for how I shall live like a schoolboy after all this 
happiness I don’t know ; and Mdme. Cleremont says she will never permit 
it; but she has no influence over papa, and how could she prevent it ? 
Captain Hotham is always saying, ‘If Norcott does not send that boy to 
Harrow, or Rugby, or some of these places, he'll graduate in the 
Marshalsea—that’s a prison—before he’s twenty.’ Iam so glad when a 
day passes without my being brought up for the subject of a discussion, 
which papa always ends with, ‘ After all, I was neither an Etonian nor 
Rugbeian, and I suspect I can hold my own with most men; and if that 
boy doesn’t belie his breeding, perhaps he may do so too.’ 

‘‘ Nobody likes contradicting papa, especially when he says anything 
in a certain tone of voice, and whenever he uses this, the conversation 
turns away to something else. 

“TI forgot to say, in my last, that your letters always come regularly. 
They arrive with papa’s, and he sends them up to me at once, by his valet, 
Mons. Durand, who is always so nicely dressed, and has a handsomer 
watch-chain than papa. 

‘* Mdme. Cleremont said yesterday, ‘I’m so sorry not to know your dear 
mamma, Digby ; but, if I dared, I’d send her so many caresses, de ma part.’ 
I said nothing at the time, but I send them now, and am your own 
loving son, 

‘** Diesy Norcort.” 


This letter was much longer than it appears here. It filled several 
sides of note-paper, and occupied me till daybreak. Indeed, I heard the 
bell ringing for the workmen as I closed it, and shortly after a gentle tap 
came to my door, and George Spencer, our head groom, entered. 

** I saw you at the window, Master Digby,” said he, ‘‘ and I thought 
I'd step up and tell you not to ride in spurs this morning. Sir Roger 
wants to see you on May Blossom, and you know she’s a hot’un, sir, and 
don’t want the steel. Indeed if she feels the boot, she’s as much as a man 
can do to sit.” 
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“You're a good fellow, George, to think of this,” said I. “Do you 
know where we're going ?”’ 

‘«‘ That’s what I was going to tell you, sir. We are going to the Bois 
de Cambre, and there’s two of our men gone on with hurdles, to set them 
up in the cross alleys of the wood, and we're to come on ’em unawares, 
you see.” 

«Then why don’t you give me Father Tom or Hungerford ?” 

‘‘The master wouldn’t have either. He said, ‘A child of five years 
old could ride the Irish horse ;’ and as for Hungerford, he calls him a 
circus horse.” 

« But who knows if Blossom will take a fence ?” 

“T’ll warrant she'll go high enough; how she’ll come down, and 
where, is another matter. Only don’t you go a-pullin’ at her, ride her in 
the snaffle, and as light as you can. Face her straight at what she’s got 
to go over, and let her choose her own pace.” 

‘‘I declare I don’t see how this is a fair trial of my riding, George. 
Do you?” 

*‘ Well, it is, and it isn’t,” said he, scratching his head. ‘ You might 
have a very tidy hand and a nice seat, and not be able to ride the mare ; 
but then, sir, you see, if you have the judgment to manage her coolly, and 
not rouse her temper too far, if you can bring her to a fence, and make 
her take off at a proper distance, and fly it, never changing her stride nor 
baulk, why then he'll see you can ride.” 

«‘ And if she rushes, or comes with her chest to a bank, or if—as I 
think she will—she refuses her fence, rears, and falls back, what then ?” 

‘Then I think the mornin’s sport will be pretty nigh over,” growled 
he ; as though I had suggested something personally offensive to him. 

‘¢ What time do we go, George ?” 

‘Sir Roger said seven, sir, but that will be eight or half*past. He's 
to drive over to the wood, and the horses are to mect him there.” 

“ Allright. I'll take a short sleep, and be sharp to time.” 

As he left the room I tore open my letter, to add a few words. I 
thought I’d say something that, if mischance befell me, might be a comfort 
to my dear mother to read over and dwell on, but for the life of me I did 
not know how to do it, without exciting alarm or awakening her to the 
dread of some impending calamity. Were I to say, I’m off for a ride with 
papa, it meant nothing ; and if I said, I’m going to show him how I can 
manage a very hot horse, it might keep her in an agony of suspense till 
I wrote again. 

So I merely added, “1 intend to write to you very soon again, and 
hope I may do so within the week.” These few commonplace words had 
a great meaning to my mind, however little they might convey to her I 
wrote them to; and as I read them over, I stored them with details sup- 
plied by imagination—details so full of incident and catastrophe that they 
made a perfect story. After this I lay down, and slept heavily. 
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CHAPTER ‘VIII. 
A Darxk-Room PICTURE. 


My next letter to my mother was very short, and ran thus :— 


«Dearest Mamma,—Don’t be shocked af my bad writing, for I had a 
fall on Tuesday last, and hurt my arm a little; nothing broken, but 
bruised, and sore to move, so that I lie on my bed, and read novels, 
Madame never leaves me, but sits here to put ice on my shoulder and 
play chess with me. She reads out Balzac for me, and I don’t know when 
I had such a jolly life. It was a rather big hurdle, and the mare took it 
sideways, and caught her hind leg,—at least they say so,—but we came 
down together, and sho rolled over me. Papa cried out well done, for I 
did not lose my saddle, and he has given me a gold watch and a seal with 
the Norcott crest. Every one is so kind; and Captain Hotham comes up 
after dinner and tells me all the talk of the table, and we smoke and have 
our coffee very nicely. 

‘«‘ Papa comes every night before supper and is very good to me. He 
says that Blossom is now my own, but I must teach her to come cooler to , 
her fences. I can’t write more, for my pain comes back when I stir my 
arm. You shall hear of me constantly, if I cannot write myself. 

‘¢Oh, dearest mamma, when papa is kind there is no one like him,— 
so gentle, so thoughtful, so soft in manner, and so dignified all the while. 
I wish you could see him as he stood here. A thousand loves from your 
own boy, Digby.” 

Madame Cleremont wrote by the same post. I did not see her letter; 
but when mamma’s answer came I knew it must have been a serious 
version of my accident, and told how, besides a dislocated shoulder, I had 
got a broken collar-bone and two ribs fractured. With all this, however, 
there was no danger to life; for the doctor said everything had gone 
luckily, and no internal parts were wounded. 

Poor mamma had added a postscript that puzzled madame greatly, 
and she came and showed it to me, and asked what I thought she could 
do about it. It was an entreaty that she might be permitted to come and 
see me. There was a touching humility in the request that almost choked 
me with emotion as I read it. ‘I could come and go, unknown and 
unnoticed,” wrote she. ‘None of Sir Roger’s household have ever seen 
me, and my visit might pass for the devotion of some old follower of the 
family, and I will promise not to repeat it.” She urged her plea in the 
most beseeching terms, and said that she would submit to any conditions 
if her prayer were only complied with. 

“I really do not know what to do here,” said madamo to me. 
‘‘ Without your father’s concurrence this cannot be done; and who is to 
ask him for permission ?” 

“Shall 1?” 
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«No, no, no,” cried she, rapidly. ‘Such a step on your part would 
be ruin; a certain refusal, and ruin to yourself.” 

‘‘ Could Mr: Eccles do it ?” 

‘¢ He has no influence whatever.” 

‘¢ Has Captain Hotham ?” 

‘‘ Less, if less be possible.” 

‘¢ Mr. Cleremont, then ?”’ 

“ Ah, yes, he might, and with a better chance of success; but——” 
she stopped, and though I waited patiently, she did not finish her 
sentence. 

‘“‘ But what?” asked I at last. . 

‘Gaston hates doing a hazardous thing,” said she ; and I remarked 
that her expression changed, and her face assumed a hard, stern look as 
she spoke: ‘his theory is, do nothing without three to one in your favour. 
He says you'll always get these odds, if you only wait.” 

‘‘ But you don’t believe that?” cried I, eagerly. 

‘«‘ Sometimes—very seldom, that is, I do not whenever I can help it.” 
There was a long pause now, in which neither of us spoke. At last she 
said, ‘‘ I can’t aid your mother in this project. She must give itup. There 
is no saying how your father would resent it.” 

‘‘ And how will you tell her that?” faltered I out. 

‘‘T can’t tell. I'll try and show her the mischief it might bring 
upon you; and that now, standing high, as you do, in your father’s favour, 
she would never forgive herself if she were the cause of a change towards 
you. This consideration will have more weight with her than any that 
could touch herself personally.” 

‘¢ But it shall not,” cried I, passionately. ‘‘ Nothing in my fortune shall 
stand between my mother and her love for me.” 

She bent down and looked at me with an intensity in her stare that I 
cannot describe ; it was as if, by actual steadfastness, she was able to fix 
me, and read me in my inmost heart. 

“From which of your parents, Digby,” said she, slowly, “do you 
derive this nature ?” 

“‘T do not know; papa always says I am very like him.” 

And do you believe that papa is capable of great self-sacrifice? I 
mean, Would he let his affections lead him against his interests ?”’ 

‘“‘That he would! Ho has told me over and over; the head is as 
often wrong as right,—the heart only errs about once in five times.”’ She 
fell on my neck and kissed me as I said this, with a sort of rapturous 
delight. ‘Your heart will be always right, dear boy,” said she; once 
more sho bent down and kissed me, and then hurried away. 

This scene must have worked more powerfully on my nerves than I 
felt, or was aware of, while it was passing; at all events, it brought back 
my fever, and before night I was in wild delirium. Of the seven long 
weeks that followed, with all their alternations, I know nothing. My first 
consciousness was to know myself, as very weak and propped by pillows, 
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in a half-darkened room, in which an old nurse-tender sat and mingled 
her heavy snorings with the ticking of the clock on the chimney. Thus 
drowsily pondering, with a debilitated brain, I used to fancy that I had 
passed away into another form of existence, in which no sights or sounds 
should come but these dreary breathings, and that remorseless ticking 
that seemed to be spelling out ‘ eternity.” 

Sometimes one, sometimes two or three persons, would enter the 
room, approach the bed, and talk together in whispers, and I would 
languidly lift up my eyes and look at them, and though I thought 
they were not altogether unknown to me, the attempt at recognition 
would have-been an effort so full of pain, that I would, rather than make 
it, fall back again into apathy. The first moment of perfect conscious- 
ness,—when I could easily follow all that I heard, and remember it 
afterwards—was one evening, when a faint but delicious air came in 
through the open window, and the rich fragrance of the garden filled 
the room. Captain Hotham and tho doctor were seated on the balcony 
smoking and chatting. 

‘‘ You’re sure the tobacco won’t be bad for him ?’’ asked Hotham. 

‘‘ Nothing will be bad or good, now,” was the answer. ‘‘ Effusion has 
set in.” 

«¢ Which means, that it’s all over—eh ?” 

‘‘ About one in a thousand, perhaps, rub through. My own experience 
records no instance of recovery.” 

‘¢ And you certainly did not take such a gloomy view of his case at 
first. You told me that there were no vital parts touched !”’ 

‘‘ Neither was there; the ribs had suffered no displacement, and as 
for a broken clavicle, I’ve known a fellow get up and finish his race after 
it. This boy was doing famously. I don’t know that I ever saw a case 
going on better, when some of them here—it’s not easy to say whom— 
sent off for his mother to come and see him. Of course, without Norcott’s 
knowledge. It was a rash thing to do, and not well done either; for 
when the woman arrived, there was no preparation made, either with the 
boy or herself, for their meeting ; and the result was, that when she 
crossed the threshold and saw him, she fainted away. The youngster 
tried to get to her and fainted too: a great hubbub and noise followed ; 
and Norcott himself appeared. The scene that ensued must have been, 
from what I heard, terrific. He either ordered the woman out of the 
house, or he dragged her away,—it’s not easy to say which,—but 
it is quite clear that he went absolutely mad with passion: some say 
that he told them to pack off the boy along with her, but of course 
this was sheer impossibility ; the boy was insensible, and has been so 
ever since.” 

“<T was at Namur that day, but they told me when I came back that 
Cleremont’s wife had behaved so well; that she had the courage to face 
Norcoté ; and though I don’t believe she did much by her bravery, she 
drove him off the field to his own room, and when his wife did leave the 
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house for the railroad, it was in one of Norcott’s carriages, and madame 
herself accompanied her.” 

‘Is she his wife ? that’s the question.” 

 There’s not a doubt of it. Blenkworth of the Greys was at the 
wedding.” 

“If I were to be examined before a commission of lunacy to-morrow,” 
said the doctor solemnly, ‘I'd call that man insane.” 

“‘ And you’d shut him up?” 

“Td shut him up!” 

‘“‘ Then I’m precious glad you are not called on to give an opinion, for 
you'd shut up the best house in this quarter of Europe.” 

«« And what security have you any moment that he won’t make a clean 
sweep of it, and turn you all into the streets ?” 

“Yes, that’s on the cards any day.” 

‘He must have got through almost everything he had; besides, I 
never heard his property called six thousand a year, and I’ll swear twelve 
wouldn’t pay his way here.” 

‘‘ What does he care! His father and he agreed to cut off the entail ; 
and seeing the sort of marriage he made, he'll not fret much at leaving 
the boy a beggar.” 

‘“‘ But he likes him; if there’s anything in the world he cares for, it’s 
that boy!” 

The other must have made some gesture of doubt or dissent, for the 
doctor quickly added, “‘ No, no, I’m right about that. It was only yester- 
day morning he said to me, with a shake in the voice there’s no mistaking, 
‘If you can come and tell me, doctor, that he’s out of danger, I'll give 
you a thousand pounds.’”’ 

‘‘Egad, I think I'd have done it, even though I might have made 
a blunder.” . 

“Ye’re no a doctor, sir, that’s plain;” and in the emotion of the 
moment he spoke the-words with a strong Scotch accent. 

There was a silence of some minutes, and Hotham said, ‘‘ That little 
Frenchwoman and I have no love lost between us, but I’m glad she cut 
up so well.” 

‘‘They’re strange natures, there’s no denying it. They'll do less 
from duty and more from impulse than any people in the world, and 
they’re never thoroughly proud of themselves except when they’re all 
wrong.” 

“‘ That’s a neat character for Frenchwomen,’’ said Hotham, laughing. 

‘TJ think Norcott will be looking out for his whist by this time,” said 
the other ; and they both arose, and passing noiselessly through the room, 
moved away. 

I had enough left me to think over, and I did think over it till I fell 
asleep. _ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MapamMié CLEREMONT. 


From that day forth I received no tidings of my mother. Whether my 
own letters reached her or not, I could not tell; and though I entreated 
Madame Cloremont, who was now my confidant in everything, to aid me 
in learning where my mother was, she declared that the task was beyond 
her ; and at last, as time went over, my anxieties became blunted and my 
affections dulled. The life I was leading grew to have such a hold upon 
me, and was so fall of its own varied interests, that—with shame I say 
it—I actually forgot the very existence of her to whom I owed any traco 
of good, or honest, or truthful, that was in me. 

The house in which I was living was a finishing school for every sort 
of dissipation, and all who frequented it were people who only lived for 
pleasure. Play of the highest kind went on unceasingly, and large sums 
were bandied about from hand to hand as carelessly as if all were men of 
fortune and indifferent to heavy losses. 

A splendid mode of living, sumptuous dinners, a great retinue, and 
perfect liberty to the guests, drew around us that class who, knowing well 
that they have no other occupation than self-indulgence, throw an air of 
languid elegance over vice, which your vulgar sinner, who has only inter- 
vals of wickedness, knows nothing of; and this, be it said passingly, is, 
of all sections of society, the most seductive and dangerous to the young: 
for there are no outrages to taste amongst these people, they violate no 
decencies, they shock no principles. If they smash the tables of the law, 
it is in kid-gloves, and with a delicious odour of Ess bouquet about them. 
The Cleremonts lived at the Villa. Cleremont managed the household, 
and gave the orders for everything. Madame received the company, and 
did the honours ; my father lounging about like an unoccupied guest, and 
actually amused, as it seemed, by his own unimportance. Hotham had 
gone to sea; but Eccles remained, in name, as my tutor; but we rarely 
met, save at meal-times, and his manner to me was almost slavish in 
subserviency, and with a habit of flattery that, even young as I was, 
revolted me. : , 

‘‘Tsn’t that your charge, Eccles?’’ I once heard an old gentleman 
ask him; and he replied, ‘“‘ Yes, my lord; but Madame Cleremont has 
succeeded me. It is she is finishing him.” 

And they both laughed heartily at the joke. There was, however, 
this much of truth in the speech, that I lived almost entirely in her 
society. We sang together ; she called me Cherubino, and taught me all 
the pages’ songs in Mozart or Rossini; and we rode out together, or 
read or walked in company. Nor was her influence over me such as 
might effeminate me. On the contrary, it was ever her aim to give me 
manly tastes and ambitions. She laid great stress on my being a perfect 
swordsman and a pistol-shot, over and over telling me that a conscious 
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skill in arms gives a man immense coolness in every question of difference 
with other men; and she would add, ‘‘Don’t fall into that John Bull 
blunder of believing that duelling is gone out because they dislike tho 
practice in England. The world is happily larger than the British Islands.” 

Little sneers like this at England, sarcasms on English prudery, 
English reserve, or English distrustfulness, were constantly dropping from 
her, and I grew up to believe that, while genuine sentiment and unselfish 
devotion lived on one side of the Channel, a decorous hypocrisy had its 
home on the other. 

Now she would contrast the women of Balzac’s novels with the colder 
nonentities of English fiction ; and now, she would dwell on traits of 
fascination in the sex which our writers cither did not know of or were 
afraid to touch on. ‘It is entirely the fault of your Englishwomen,” sho 
would say, ‘‘that the men invariably fall victims to foreign seductions. 
Circe always sings with a bronchitis in the North;” and though I but 
dimly saw what she pointed at then, I lived to perceive her meaning 
more fully. 

As for my father, I saw little of him, but in that little he was always 
kind and good-natured with me. He would quiz me about my lessons, as 
though I were the tutor, and Eccles the pupil; and ask me how he got 
on with his Aristophanes or his Homer? He talked to me freely about 
the people who came to the house, and treated me almost as an equal. 
All this time he behaved to madame with a reserve that was perfectly 
chilling, so that it was the rarest thing in the world for the three of us to 
be together. 

“TI don’t think you like papa,” said I once to her, in an effusion of 
confidence. ‘‘I am sure you don’t like him!” 

“« And why do you think so?” asked she, with the faintest imaginable 
flush on her pale check. 

While I was puzzling myself what to answer, she said,— 

“Come now, Cherubino, what you really meant to say was, I don’t 
think papa likes you!” 

Though I never could have made so rude a specch, its truth and force 
struck me so palpably that I could not answer. 

“‘ Well,” cried she, with a little laugh, ‘‘he is very fond of Monsieur 
Cleremont, and that ought always to be enough for Madame Cleremont. 
Do you know, Cherubino, it’s the rarest thing in life for a husband and 
wife to be liked by the same people ? There is in conjugal life some beau- 
tiful little ingredient of discord that sets the two partners to the compact 
at opposite poles, and gives them separate followings. I mustn’t distract 
you with the theory, I only want you to see why liking my husband is 
sufficient reason for not caring for me.” 

Now, as I liked her exceedingly, and felt something very near to hatred 
for Monsieur Cleremont, I accepted all she said as incontestable truth. 
Still I grieved over the fact that papa was not of my own mind, and did 
not see her and all her fascinations as I did. 
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There is something indescribably touching in the gentle sadness of 
certain buoyant bright natures. Like the low notes in a treble voice, 
there is that that seems to vibrate in our hearts at a most susceptible 
moment, and with the force of an unforeseen contrast ; and it was thus that, 
in her graver times, she won over me an ascendancy, and inspired an 
interest which, had I been other than a mere boy, had certainly been love. 

Perhaps I should not have been even conscious, as I was, of this 
sentiment, if it were not for the indignation I felt at Cleremont’s treat- 
ment of her. Over and over again my temper was pushed to its last 
limit by his bratality and coarseness. His tone was a perpetual sneer, 
and his wife seldom spoke before him without his directing towards her a 
sarcasm or an impertinence. This was especially remarkable if she 
uttered any sentiment at all elevated, when his banter would be ushered 
in with a burst of derisive laughter. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the way she bore these trials. 
There was no assumed martyrdom; no covert appeal for sympathy ; no 
air of suffering asking for protection. No! whether it came as ridicule 
or rebuke, she accepted it gently and good-humouredly ; trying, when she 
could, to turn it off with a laugh, or when too grave for that, bearing it 
with quiet forbearance. 
~ I often wondered why my father did not check these persecutions, for 
they were such, and very cruel ones too ; but he scarcely seemed to notice 
them, or if he did it would be by a smile, far more like enjoyment of 
Cleremont’s coarse wit than reprehending or reproving it. 

“‘T wonder how that woman stands it?” I once overheard Hotham say 
to Eccles ; and the other replied,— 

“‘T don’t think she docs stand it. I mistake her much if she is as 
forgiving as she looks.” 

Why do I recall these things ? why do I dwell on incidents and pas- 
sages which had no actual bearing on my own destiny ? Only because they 
serve to show the terrible school in which I was brought up; the mingled 
dissipation, splendour, indolence, and passion in which my boyhood was 
passed. Surrounded by men of reckless habits, and women but a mere 
shade better, life presented itself to me as one series of costly pleasures, 
dashed only with such disappointments as loss at play inflicted, or some 
project of intrigue bafiled or averted. 

‘‘ Tf that boy of Norcott’s isn’t a scamp, he must be a most unteach- 
able young rascal,” said an old colonel once to Eccles on the créquet 
ground. 

‘* He has had great opportunities,” said Eccles, as he sent off his ball, 
‘* and, so far as I see, neglected none of them.” 

‘* You were his tutor, I think ?”’ said the other with a laugh. 

«Yes, till Madame Cleremont took my place.” 

‘‘T'll not say it was the worst thing could have happened him. I wish 
it had been a woman had spoiled me. Eh, Eccles, possibly you may have 
some such misgivings yourself?” 
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‘«‘T was never corrupted,” said the other, with a sententious gravity 
whose hypocrisy was palpable. 

I meditated many and many a time over these few words, and they 
suggested to me the first attempt I ever made to know something about 
myself and my own nature. 

Those stories of Balzac’s, those wonderful pictures of passionate life, 
acquired an immense hold upon me, from the very character of my own 
existence. That terrific game of temper against temper, mind against 
mind, and heart against heart, of which I read in these novels, I was 
daily witnessing in what went on around me, and I amused myself by 
giving the names of the characters in these fictions to the various persons 
of our society. 

‘“‘It is a very naughty little world we live in at this house, Digby,” 
said madame to me one day; ‘‘ but you'd be surprised to find what a very 
yulgar thing is the life of people in general, and that if you want the 
sensational, or even the pictorial in existence, you'll have to pay for it in 
some compromise of principle.” 

‘‘T know mamma woulin’t like to live here,” said I, half sullenly. ' 

‘Oh, mamma! ” cried she, with a laugh, and then suddenly checking 
herself: ‘* No, Digby, you are quite right. Mamma would be shocked at 
our doings ; not that they are so very wicked in themselves as that, to one 
of her quiet ways, they would seem so.” 

‘‘Mamma is very good. I never knew any one like her,” stammered 
I out. 

“That’s quite true, my dear boy. She is all that you say, but one 
may be too good, just as he may be too gencrous, or too confiding ; and 
it is well to remember that there are a number of excellent things one 
would like to be if they could afford them ; but the truth is, Digby, the 
most costly of all things are virtues.” 

‘“‘Oh, do not say that!” cried I eagerly. 

“Yes, dear, I must say it. Monsieur Cleremont and I have always 
been very poor, and we never permitted ourselves these luxuries, any 
more than we kept a great house, and a fine equipage, and so we 
economize in our morals, as in our means, doing what rich folk might 
call little shabbinesses; but on the whole managing to live, and not 
unhappily either.” 

“And papa?” 

“Papa has a fine estate, wants for nothing, and can give himself every 
good quality he has a fancy for.” 

“« By this theory then, it is only rich people are good?” 

“ Not exactly. I would rather state it thus—the rich are as good as 
they like to be; the poor are as good as they’re able.” 

“‘ What do you say then to Mr. Eccles: he’s not rich, and I’m sure 
he’s good ?”” 

“Poor Mr. Eccles!” said she with a merry laughter, in which a 
something scornful mingled, and she hurried away. 
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CHAPTER X, 
PLANNING PLEASURE. 
Ir was my father’s pleasure to celebrate my fificenth birthday with great 
splendour. ‘The whole house was to be thrown open; and not only the 
house, but the conservatory and the grounds were to be illuminated. Tho 
festivities were to comprise a grand dinner and a reception afterwards, 
which was to become a ball, as if by an impromptu. 

As the society of the Villa habitually was made up of a certain number 
of intimates, relieved from time to time by such strangers as were pre- 
sented, and as my father never dined out, or went into the fashionable 
world of the place, it was somewhat ofa bold step at once to invite a 
number of persons with whom we had no more than bowing acquaintance, 
and to ask to his table ministers, envoys, court officials, and grand-cham- 
berlains for the first time. It was said, I know not how truthfully, that 
Cleremont did his utmost to dissuade him from the project at first, by 
disparaging the people for whom he was putting himself to such cost, and 
finding thig line of no avail, by openly saying that what between the 
refusals of some, the excuses of others, and the actual absence of many 
whose presence he was led to expect, my father was storing up for himself 
an amount of disappointment and outrage that would drive him half des- 
perate. It was not, of course, very easy to convey this to my father. It 
could only be done by a dropping word, or a half-expressed doubt. And 
when the time came to make out the lists and issue the invitations, no 
real step had been taken to turn him from his plan. 

The same rumour which ascribed to Cleremont the repute of attempting 
to dissuade my father from his project, attributed to Madame Cleremont a most 
eager and warm advocacy of the intended féte. From the marked coldness 
and reserve, however, which subsisted between my father and her, it was 
too difficult to imagine in what way her influence could be exercised. 

And for my own part, though I heard the list of the company canvassed 
every day at luncheon, and discussed at dinner, I don’t remember an 
occasion where madame ever uttered a word of remark, or even a sugges- 
tion in the matter. Hotham, who had come back on a short leave, was 
full of the scheme. With alla sailor’s love of movement and bustle, he 
mixed himself up with every detail of it. He wrote to Paris and London for 
all the delicacies of the ‘‘ comestible”-shops. He established “ estafettes” 
on every side to bring in fresh flowers and fruit ; with his own hands he rigged 
out tents and marquees for the regimental bands, which were to be stationed 
in different parts of the grounds; and all the devices of Bengal lights and 
fireworks he took into his especial charge. 

Indeed, Nixon told me that his functions did not stop here, but that 
he had charged himself with the care of Madame Cleremont’s toilette, for 
whom he had ordered the most splendid ball-dress Paris could produce. 
“Naturally, Master Digby, it is Sir Roger pays,” added he; ‘and perhaps 
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one of these days he’ll be surprised to find that diamond loops and diamond 
bouquets should figure in a millincr’s bill. But as she is to receive the 
company, of course it’s all right.” 

«© And why does Mr. Cleremont seem to dislike it all so much?” 
asked I. 

‘‘ Chiefly, I believe, because she likes it.” And then, as though 
he had said more than he intended, he added, “ Oh, it’s easy to see 
he likes to keep this house as much his own as he can. He doesn’t 
want Sir Roger to have other people about him. He’s almost the master 
here now; but if your father begins to mix with the world, and have 
strangers here, Cleremont’s reign would soon be over.” : 

Though there was much in this speech to suggest thought and 
speculation, nothing in it struck me so forcibly as the impertinence of 
calling Mr. Cleremont, Cleremont, and it was all I could do to suppress 
the rebuke that was on my lips. 

‘<If your father comes through for a thousand pounds, sir,’”’ continued 
he, “I'll say, he’s lucky. If Sir Roger would leave it to one person to 
give the orders,—I don’t mean myself,—though by right it is my business ; 
instead of that, there’s the captain sending for this, and Cleremont for the 
other, and you'll see there will be enough for three entertainments when 
it’s all over. Could you just say a word to him, sir?” 

‘‘Not for the world, Nixon. Papa is very kind to me, and good- 
natured, but I'll not risk any liberty with him; and what’s more, I’d be 
right sorry to call Mr. Cleremont, Cleremont before him, as you have done 
twice within the last five minutes.” 

‘‘ Lord bless you, Master Digby! I’ve known him these fifteen years. 
I knew him when he came out, just a boy like, to Lord Colthorpe’s em- 
bassy. He and I is like pals.” 

“You have known me also as a boy, Nixon,”’ said I, haughtily; ‘ and 
yet, I promise you, I'll not permit you to speak of me as Noreott, when I 
am a man.” 

‘‘No fear of that, sir, you may depend on’t,” said he, with humility ; 
but there was a malicious twinkle in his eye, and a firm compression of the 
lip, as he withdrew, that did not leave my mind the whole day after. 
Indeed, I recognized that his face had assumed the selfsame look of inso- 
lent familiarity it wore when he spoke of Cleremont. 

The evening of that day was passed filling up the cards of invitation, 
—a process which amused me greatly, affording, as it did, a sort of current 
critique on the persons whose names came up for notice, and certainly, if I 
were to judge of their eligibility only by what I heard of their characters, I 
might well feel amazed why they were singled out for attentions. They 
were marquises and counts, however, chevaliers of various orders, grand 
cordons and ‘‘hautes charges,’”’ so that their trespasses or their short- 
comings had all been enacted in the world of good society, and with each 
other as accomplices or victims. There were a number of contingencies, too, 
attached to almost every name. There must be high play for the Russian 
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envoy, flirting for the French minister's wife, iced drinks for the Americans, 
and scandal and Ostend oysters for everybody. There was scarcely a good 
word for any one, and yet the most eager anxiety was expressed that they 
would all come. Immense precautions had been taken to fix a day when 
there was nothing going on at court or in the court circle. It was difficult 
to believe that pleasure could be planned with such heartburning and 
bitterness. There was scarcely a detail that did not come associated with 
something that reflected on the morals or the manners of the dear friends 
we were entreating to honour us; and for the life of me I did not know 
why such pains were taken to secure the presence of people for whom none 
had a good wish nor a single kindly thought. 

My father took very little part in the discussion; he sat there with a 
sort of proud indifference, as though the matter had little interest for him, 
and if a doubt were ¢xpressed as to the likelihood of this or that person’s 
acceptance, he would superciliously break in with, “ He'll come, sir; I'll 
answer for that. I have never yet played to empty benches.” 

This vain and haughty speech dwelt in my mind for many a day, and 
showed me how my father deemed that it was not his splendid style of 
living, his exquisite dinners, and his choice wines that drew guests around 
him, but his own especial qualities as host and entertainer. 

‘¢ But that it involves the bore of an audience, I’d ask the King ; I could 
give him some Chateau d’Yquem very unlike his own, and such as, I'll 
venture to say, he never tasted,” said he, affectedly. 

“So you are going to bring out the purple seal?” cried Cleremont. — 

‘‘T might for royalty, sir; but not for such people as I read of in that 
list there.” 

‘‘ Why, here are two dukes with their duchesses, marquises and counts 
by the score, half-a-dozen ministers plenipotentiary, and a perfect cloud 
of chamberlains and court swells.” 

“They'd cut a great figure, I’ve no doubt, Hotham, on the quarter- 
deck of the Thunder Bomb, where you eke out the defects of a bad band 
with a salute from your big guns, and give your guests the national 
anthem when they want champagne. Oh, dear, there’s no snob like a 
sailor!” 

‘‘ Well, if they're not good enough for you, why the devil do you ask 
them ?” cried Hotham, sturdily. 

‘Sir, if I were to put such a question to myself I might shut up my 
house to-morrow!” And with this very uncourteous speech he arose and 
left the room. 

We continued, however, to fill in the cards of invitation and address 
the envelopes, but with little inclination to converse, and none whatever 
to refer to what had passed. 

“There,” cried Cleremont, as he checked off the list. ‘* That makes 
very close on seven hundred. I take it I may order supper for six 
hundred.” Then turning half fiercely to me, he added, ‘Do you know, 
youngster, that all this tomfvolery is got up for you? It is by way of 
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celebrating your birthday, we’re going to turn the house out of the 
windows !” 

‘“‘T suppose my father has that right, sir.” 

“‘ Of course he has, just as he would have the right to make a ruin of 
the place to-morrow if he liked it; but I don’t fancy his friends would be 
the better pleased with him for his amiable eccentricity: your father pushes 
our regard for him very far sometimes.” 

“T'll tell him to be more cautious, sir, in future,” said I, moving 
towards the door. 

‘Do so,” said he. ‘ Good-night.” 

I had scarcely taken my bedroom candle when I felt a hand on my 
shoulder : I turned and saw Madame Cleremont standing very pale and in 
great agitation at my side. ‘Oh, Digby,” said she, “don’t make that 
man your enemy whatever you do; he is more than a match for you, poor 
child!” She was about to say more when we heard voices in the corridor, 
and she hurried away and left me. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A Birtupsay DINNER. 


Tue eventful day arrived at last, and now, as I write, I can bring up 
before me the whole of that morning, so full of exciting sensations and of 
pleasurable surprises. I wandered about from room to room, never sated with 
the splendours around me. Till then I had not seen the gorgeous furniture 
uncovered, nor had I the faintest idea of the beauty and richness of the 
silk hangings, or the glittering elegance of those lustres of pure Venetian 
glass. Perhaps nothing, however, astonished me so much as the array of 
gold and silver plate in the dining-room. Our every-day dinners had been 
laid out with what had seemed to me a most costly elegance; but what 
were they to this display of splendid centre-pieces and massive cups and 
salvers large as shields! Of flowers, the richest and rarest, waggon-loads 
poured in ; and at last I saw the horses taken out, and carts full of carnations 
and geraniums left unloaded in the stable-yard. Ice, too, came in the 
same profusion: those squarely cut blocks, bright as crystal, and 
hollowed out to serve as wine-coolers, and take their place amidst the 
costlier splendours of gold and silver. 

It is rare to hear the servant class reprove profusion ; but here I over- 
heard many a comment on the reckless profligacy of outlay which had 
provided for this occasion enough for a dozen such. It was easy to see, 
they said, that Mr. Cleremont did not pay, and this sneer sunk deep into 
my mind, increasing the dislike I already felt for him. 

Nor was it the house alone was thus splendidly prepared for reception ; 
but kiosks and tents were scattered through the grounds, in each of which, 
as if by magic, supper could be served on the instant. Uvwards of 
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thirty additional servants were engaged, all of. whom were dressed in our 
state livery, white, with silver epaulets, and the Norcott crest embroidered 
onthe arm. These had been duly drilled by Mr. Cleremont, and were not, 
he said, to be distinguished by the most critical eye from the rest of 
the household. 

Though there was movement everywhere, and everywhere activity, 
there was little or no confusion. Cleremont was an adept in organiza- 
tion, and already his skill and cleverness had spread discipline through 
the mass. He was a despot however, would not permit the slightest 
interference with his functions, nor accept a suggestion from any one. 
‘‘Captain Hotham gives no orders here,” I heard him say; and when 
standing under my window, and I am almost sure seeing me, he said, 
‘‘ Master Digby has nothing to do with the arrangements any more than 
yourself.” 

I had determined that day to let nothing irritate or vex me; that I 
would give myself up to unmixed enjoyment and make this birthday a 
memorable spot in life, to look back on with undiluted delight. I could 
have been more certain to carry out this resolve if I could only have seen 
and spoken with Madame Cleremont ; but she did not leave her room the 
whole day. A distinguished hairdresser had arrived with a mysterious 
box early in the morning, and after passing two hours engaged with her, 
had returned for more toilet requirements. In fact, from the coming 
and going of maids and dressmakers, it was evident that the preparations 
of beauty were fully equal to those that were being made by cooks and 
confectioners. 

My father, too, was invisible; his breakfast was served in his own 
room; and when Cleremont wished to communicate with him, he had to do 
80 in writing: and these little notes passed unceasingly between them till 
late in the afternoon. 

‘* What's up now ?” I heard Hotham say, as Cleremont tore up a note 
in pieces and flung the fragments from him with impatience. 

“ Just like him. I knew exactly how it would be,” cried the other. 
“He sent a card of invitation to the Duc de Bredar without first making a 
visit ; and here comes the Duc’s chasseur to say that his Excellency has not 
the honour of knowing the gentleman who has been so gracious as to ask 
him to dinner.”’ 

‘‘ Norcott will have him out for the impertinence,” said Hotham. 

‘And what will that do? Will the shooting him or the being shot 
make this dinner go off as we meant it, ch? Is that for me, Nixon? give 
it here.” He took a note as he spoke, and tore it open. ‘La Marquise 
de Carnac is engaged,” not a word more. ‘The world is certainly pro- 
gressing in politeness. Three cards came back this day with the words 
‘Sent by mistake’ written on them. Norcott does not know it yet, nor 
shall he till to-morrow.” 

‘Is it true that the old Countess de Joievillars begged to know who 
was to receive the ladies invited ?” 
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‘ Yos, it is true; and I told her a piece of her own carly history in 
return, to assure her that no accident of choice should be any bar tc the 
hope of seeing her.” 

‘‘ What was the story ?” 

“Td tell it if that boy of Norcott’s was not listening there at that 
window.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” cried I; ‘¢I have heard every word, and mean to repeat it 
to my father when I see him.” 

‘¢Tell him at the same time, then, that his grand dinner of twenty- 
eight has now come down to seventeen, and I’m not fully sure of three of 
these.” 

I went down into the dining-room, and saw that places had been laid 
for twenty-eight, and as yet no alteration had been made in the table, so 
that it at once oceurred to me this speech of Cleremont’s was a mero 
impertinence—one of those insolent sallies he was so fond of. Nixon, too, 
had placed the name of each guest on his napkin, and he, at least, had not 
heard of any apologies. 

Given in my honour, as this dinner was, I felt a most intense interest 
in its success. I was standing, as it were, on the threshold of life, and 
regarded the mode in which I should be received as an augury of good or 
evil. My father’s supremacy at home, the despotism he wielded, and the 
respect and deference he exacted, led me to infer that he exercised the 
same influence on the world at large; and that, as I had often heard, the 
only complaint against him in society was his exclusiveness. I canvassed 
these thoughts with myself. for hours, as I sat alone in my room waiting 
till it was time to dress. 

At last eight o’clock struck, and I went down into the drawing-room. 
Hotham was there, in a window recess, conversing in whispers with an 
Italian count—one of our intimates, but of whom I knew nothing. They 
took no notice of me, so that I took up a paper and began to read. Clere- 
mont came in soon after with a bundle of notes in his hand. ‘ Has your 
father come down ?” asked he, hastily ; and then, without waiting for my 
reply, he turned and left the room. Madame next appeared. I have no 
words for my admiration of her as, splendidly dressed and glittering with 
diamonds, she swept proudly in. That her beauty could have been go 
heightened by mere toilette seemed incredible, and as she read my wonder- 
mont in my face she smiled, and said :— 

“‘ Yes, Digby, I am looking my very best to féte your birthday. 

I would have liked to have told her how lovely she appeared to me, 
but I could only blush and gaze wonderingly on her. 

“Button this glove, dear,” said she, handing to me her wrist all 
weighted and jingling with costly bracelets; and while, with trembling 
fingers, I was trying to obey her, my father entered and came towards us. 
He made her a low but very distant bow, tapped me familiarly on the 
shoulder, and then moved across to an arm-chair and sat down. 

Cleremont now came in, and drawing a chair beside my father’s, leaned 
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over and said something in a whisper. Not seeming to attend to what he 
was saying, my father snatched rather than took the bundle of letters he 
held in his hand, ran his eyes eagerly over some of them ; and then, crush- 
ing the mass in his grasp, he threw it into the fire. 

“It is forty minutes past eight,” said he, calmly, but with a deadly 
pallor in his face. ‘‘ Can any one tell me if that clock be right ?” 

‘Tt is eight or ten minutes slow,” said Hotham. 

“Whom do we wait for, Cleremont?” asked my father again. 

‘‘ Steinmetz was ‘ de service’ with the King, but would come if he got 
free; and there’s Rochegude, the French Secretary, was to replace his 
chief. I’m not quite sure about the Walronds, but Craydon told me 
positively to expect him.” 

“‘Do me the favour to ring the bell and order dinner,” said my father, 
and he spoke with measured calm. 

‘‘Won’t you wait a few minutes?’ whispered Cleremont. ‘ The 
Duke de Frialmont, I’m sure, will be here.” 

‘‘No, sir; we live in a society that understands and observes punctu- 
ality. No breach of it is accidental. Dinner, Nixon!” added he, as the 
servant appeared. 

The folding doors were thrown wide almost at once, and dinner 
announced. My father gave his arm to Madame Cleremont, who 
actually tottered as she walked beside him, and as she sat down seemed 
on the verge of fainting. Just as we took our places three young 
men, somewhat over-dressed, entered hurriedly, and were proceeding 
to make their apologies for being late; but my father with a chilling 
distance, assured them they were in excellent time, and motioned them to 
be seated. 

Of the table laid for twenty-eight guests, nine places were occupied ; 
and these, by some mischance, were scattered here and there with wide 
intervals. Madame Cleremont sat on my father’s right, and three empty 
places flanked his left hand. 

I sat opposite my father, with two vacant seats on either side of me; 
Hotham nearest to me, and one of the strangers beside him. They con- 
versed in a very low tone, but short snatches and half sentences reached 
me; and I heard the stranger say, ‘‘It was too bold a step; women are 
sure to resent such attempts.’”’ Madame Cleremont’s name, too, came up 
three or four times; and the stranger said, ‘It’s my first dinner here, and 
the Bredars will not forgive me for coming.” 

‘‘ Well, there’s none of them has such a cook as Norcott,” said 
Hotham. 

‘I quite agree with you; but I’d put up with a worse dinner for better 
company.” 

I looked round at this to show I had heard the remark, and from that 
time they conversed in a whisper. 

My father never uttered a word during the dinner. I do not know if 
he ate, but he helped himself and affected to eat. As for madame, how 
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she sat out those long two hours, weak and fainting as she was, I cannot 
tell. I saw her once try to lift her glass to her lips, but her hand trembled 
so, she set it down untasted, and lay back in her chair, like one dying out 
of exhaustion. 

A few words and a faint attempt to laugh once or twice broke the dead 
silence of the entertainment, which proceeded, however, in all its stately 
detail, course after course, till the dessert was handed round, and 
Tokay, in small gilt glasses, was served; then my father rose slowly, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, looked haughtily around him. 
“May I ask my illustrious friends,” said he, ‘“‘ who have this day so 
graciously honoured me with their presence, to drink the health of my 
son, whose birthday we celebrate. There is no happier augury on 
entering life than to possess the friendship and goodwill of those who 
stand foremost in the world’s honour. . It is his great privilege to be 
surrounded this day by beauty and by distinction. The great in the art 
of peace and war, and that loveliness which surpasses in its fascination all 
other rewards, are around me, and I call upon these to drink to the health 
of Digby Norcott.”’ 

All rose and drank ; Hotham lifted his glass high in air and tried a 
cheer, but none joined him; his voice died away, and he sat down; and 
for several minutes an unbroken silence prevailed. 

My father at last leaned over towards madame, and I heard the word 
‘‘ coffee.” She arose and took his arm, and we all followed them to the 
drawing-room. 

‘‘ T’m right glad it’s over,” said Hotham, as he poured his brandy over 
his coffee. ‘I’ve sat out a court-martial that wasn’t slower than that 
dinner.” : 

** But what’s the meaning of it all?” asked another. ‘‘ Why and how 
came all these apologies ?” 

“You'd better ask Cleremont, or rather his wife,’ muttered Hotham, 
and moved away. 

‘You ought to get into the open air: that’s the best thing for you,” 
I heard Cleremont say to his wife, but there was such a thorough indiffer- 
ence in the tone, it sounded less like a kindness than a sarcasm. She, 
however, drew a shawl around her and moved down the steps into the 
garden. My father soon after retired to his own room, and Cleremont, 
laughingly, said, ‘‘ There are no women here, and we may have a cigar ;”” 
and he threw his case across the table. The whole party were soon 
immersed in smoke. 

I saw that my presence imposed some restraint on the conversation, 
and soon sought my room with a much sadder spirit and a heavier heart 
than I had left it two hours before. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
THE BALL. 


Musine, and thinking, and fretting together, I had fallen asleep on my 
sofa,-and was awakened by Mr. Nixon lighting my candles, and asking me, 
in a very mild voice, if I felt unwell. 

‘¢ No, nothing of the kind.” 

“Won't you go down, sir, then? It’s past eleven now, and there’s a 
good many people below.”’ ' 

‘Who have come ?”’ asked I, eagerly. 

‘‘ Well, sir,” said he, with a certain degree of hesitation, ‘ they’re 
not much to talk about. There’s eight or nine young gentlemen of the 
embassies,—attachés like,—and there’s fifteen or twenty officers of the 
Guides, and there’s some more that look like travellers out of the hotels ; 
they ain’t in evening-dress.”’ 

‘‘ Are there no ladies ?”’ 

‘‘Yes; I suppose we must call them ladies, sir. There’s Madamo 
Rigault and her two daughters.” 

‘‘ The pastrycook ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; and there are the Mesdemoiselles Janson, of the cigar-shop, 
and stunningly pressed they are, too! Amber satin with black lace, and 
Spanish veils on their heads. And there’s that little Swedish girl—I 
believe she’s a Swede—that sells the iced drinks.” 

‘‘But what do you mean? ‘These people have not been invited. 
How have they come here ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, sir, I mustn’t tell you a lies but I hope you'll not betray mo 
if I speak in confidence to you. Here’s how it all has happened. The 
swells all refused: they agreed together that they'd not come to dinner, 
nor come in the evening. Mr. Cleremont knows why; but it ain’t for me 
to say it.” 

“ But I don’t know, and I desire to know!” cried I haughtily. 

“‘ Well, indeed, sir, it’s more than I can tell you. There's people here 
not a bit correcter than herself that won’t meet her.” 

‘¢ Meet whom ?” 

‘¢ Madame, sir—Madame Cleremont.” 

‘‘ Don’t dare to say another word,” cried I, passionately. ‘ If you utter 
a syllable of disrespect to that name I'll fling you out of the window.” 

‘Don’t be afraid, Master Digby, I know my station, and I never forget 
it, sir. Iwas only telling you what you asked me, not a word more. The 
swells sent back your father’s cards, and there’s more than three hundred 
of them returned.” 

‘¢ And where’s papa now ?”’ 

“In bed, sir. He told his valet he wasn’t to be disturbed, except 
the house took fire.” , 

‘Ts Madame Cleremont below ? ” 
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‘‘No, sir; she’s very ill. The doctor has been with her, and he’s 
coming again to-night.” 

‘‘ And are these people-—this rabble that you talk of—received as my 
papa’s guests ?” 

“ Only in a sort of a way, sir,” said he, smiling. ‘ You see, that when 
Mr. Cleremont perceived that there was nothing but excuses and apologies 
pouring in, he told me to close the house, and that-we’d let all the 
bourgeois people into the grounds, and give them a jolly supper and 
plenty of champagne; and he sent word toa many of the young officers to 
come up and have a lark; and ceriainly, as the supper was there, they 
might as well eat it. The only puzzle is now, won’t there be too many, for 
he sent round to all Sir Roger’s tradespeople,—all at least that has good- 
looking daughters,—and they’re pourin’ in by tens and fifteens, and right 
well dressed and well got up, too.” 

‘¢ And what will papa say to all this to-morrow ?” 

‘Don’t you know, sir, that Sir Roger seldom looks back,” said he, 
with a cunning look; ‘he'll not be disturbed to-night, for the house is 
shut up, and the bands are playing, one at the lake, the other at the end 
of the long walk, and the suppers will be served here and there, where 
they can cheer and drink toasts without annoying any one.” 

‘¢Tt’s a downright infamy! ”’ cried I. 

‘Tt ain’t the correct thing, sure enough, sir, there’s none of us could 
say that, but it will be rare fun; and as Captain Hotham said, ‘the 
women are a precious sight better looking than the countesses.’ ” 

‘Where is Mr. Kecles ?” 

“T saw him waltzing, sir, or maybe it was the polka, with Madame 
Robineau just as I was coming up to you.” 

“T’ll go down and tell Mr. Cleremont to dismiss his friends,” cried I, 
boiling over with anger. ‘‘ Papa meant this féte to celebrate my birthday. 
T'll not accept such rabble congratulations. If Mr. Cleremont must have 
an orgie, let him seek for another place to give it in.” 

«Don’t go, master, don’t, I entreat you,” cried he, imploringly. 
‘‘ You'll only make a row, sir, and bring down Sir Roger, and then who’s 
to say what will happen? He'll have a dozen duels on his hands in half 
as many minutes. The officers won't stand being called to account, and 
Sir Roger is not the man to be sweet-tempered with them.” 

‘And am I to see my father’s name insulted, and his house dis- 
honoured by such a canaille crew as this ?” 

“Just come down and see them, Master Digby; prettier, nicer giris 
you never saw in your life, and pretty behaved, too. Ask Mr. Kecles if 
he ever mixed with a nicer company. There now, sir, slip on your velvet 
jacket—it looks nicer than that tail-coat—and come down. They'll be all 
proud and glad to see you, and won’t she hold her head high that you ask 
to take a turn of a waltz with you!” 

“And how should I face my father to-morrow?” said I, blushing 
deeply. 
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“‘ Might I tell you a secret, Master Digby ?”” said he, leaning over the 
table, and speaking almost in my ear. 

“©Go on,” said I, drily. 

‘‘T know well, sir, you'll never throw me over, and what I’m going to 
tell you is worth gold to you.” 

‘“‘Go on,” cried I, for he had ceased to speak. 

‘‘ Here it is, then,” said he, with an effort. ‘‘ The greatest sorrow 
your father has, Master Digby, is that he thinks you have no spirit in you 
—that you're a mollycot. As he said one day to Mr. Cleremont, ‘ You 
must teach him everything, he has no ‘‘ go”’ in himself: there’s nothing in 
his nature but what somebody else put into it.’ ” 

‘‘ He never said that!” 

‘I pledge you my oath he did.” 

‘¢ Well, if he did, he meant it very differently from what you do.” 

‘‘ There’s no two meanings to it. There’s a cheer!” cried he, running 
over to the window and flinging it wide. ‘I wonder who’s come now? 
Oh, it’s the fireworks are beginning.” 

‘“‘T’ll godown,” said I; but out of what process of reasoning came that 
resolve I am unable to tell. 

‘‘ Maybe they won’t be glad to see you,” cried he, as he helped me on 
with my jacket and arranged the heron’s feathers in my velvet cap. I was 
half faltering in my resolution, when I bethought me of that charge of 
feebleness of character Nixon had reported to me, and I determined, come 
what might, I could show that I had a will and could follow it. In less 
than five minutes after, I was standing under the trees in the garden 
shaking hands with scores of people I never saw before, and receiving the 
very politest of compliments and good wishes from very pretty lips, aided 
by very expressive eyes. 

‘¢Here’s Mademoiselle Pauline Delorme refuses to dance with me,” 
cried Eccles, ‘‘ since she has seen the head of the house. Digby, let me 
present you.” And with this he led me up to a very beautiful girl, who, 
though only the daughter of a celebrated restaurateur of Brussels, might 
have been a Princess, so far as look and breeding and elegance were 
concerned. 

‘‘ This is to be the correct thing,” cried Cleremont. ‘ We open with 
a quadrille; take your partners, gentlemen, and to your places,” 

Nothing could be more perfectly proper and decorous than this dance. 
It is possible, perhaps, that we exceeded a little on the score of reverential 
observances: we bowed and curtsied at every imaginable opportunity, and 
with an air of homage that smacked of a court; and if we did raise our 
eyes to each other, as we recovered from the obeisance, it was with a look 
of the softest and most subdued deference. I really began to think that 
the only hoydenish people I had ever seen were ladies and gentlemen. 
As for Eccles, he wore an air of almost reverential gravity, and Hotham 
was sternly composed. At last, however, we came to the finish, and 
Cleremont, clapping his hands thrice, called out grande ronde; and taking 
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his partner's arm within his own, led off at a galop; the music striking up 
one of Strauss’s wildest, quickest strains. Away he went down an alley, 
and we all after him, stamping and laughing like mad. The sudden 
revulsion from the quiet of the moment before was elecirie; no longer 
arm-in-arm, but with arms close clasped around the waist, away we went 
over the smooth turf with a wild delight to which the music imparted a 
thrilling ecstasy. Now through the dense shade we broke into a blaze of 
light, where a great buffet stood ; and round this we all swarmed at once, 
aud glasses were filled with champagne, and vivas shouted again and 
again; and I heard that my health was toasted, and a very sweet voice— 
the lips were on my ear—whispered I know not what, but it sounded very 
like wishing me joy and love, while others were deafening me about long 
life and happiness. 

Ido not remember,—I do not want to remember—all the nonsense 
I talked, and with a volubility quite new to me; my brain felt on fire 
with a sort of wild ecstasy, and as homage and deference met me at 
every step, my every wish acceded to, and each fancy that struck me 
hailed at once as bright inspiration, no wonder was it if I lost myself 
in a perfect ocean of bliss. I told Pauline she should be the queen of 
the féte, and ordered a splendid wreath of flowers to be brought, which 
I placed upon her brows, and saluted her with her title, amidst the 
cheering shouts of willing toasters. Except to make a tour of a waltz 
or a polka with some one I knew, I would not permit her to dance with 
any but myself; and she, I must say, most graciously submitted to 
the tyranny, and seemed to delight in the extravagant expressions of my 
admiration for her. 

If I was madly jealous of her, I felt the most overwhelming delight in 
the praises bestowed upon her beauty and her gracefulness. Perhaps the 
consciousness that I was a mere boy, and that thus a freedom might be used 
towards me that would have been reprehensible with one older, led her to 
treat me with a degree of intimacy that was positively captivating ; and 
before our third waltz was over, I was calling her Pauline, and she calling 
me Digby, like old friends. 

“Isn't that boy of Norcott’s going it to-night ?” I heard a man say 
as I swung past in a polka, and I turned fiercely to catch the speaker's 
eye, and show him I meant to call him to book. 

‘‘ Eh, Eccles, your pupil is a credit to you!” cried another. 

‘I’m a Dutchman if that fellow doesn’t rival his father.” 

** He'll be far and away beyond him,” muttered another; ‘‘ for he has 
none of Norcott’s crotchets,—he’s a scamp ‘ pur et simple.’”’ 

‘Where are you breaking away from me, Digby ?”’ said Pauline, as I 
tried to shake myself free of her. 

‘“‘ [ want to follow those men. I have a word to say to them.” 

‘You shall do no such thing, dearest,” muttered she. ‘You have 
just told me, I am to be your little wife, and I’m not going to see my 
husband rushing into a stupid quarrel.” 
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* And you are mine then, ” cried I, ‘ and you will wear this ring as A 
betrothal ? Come, let me take off your glove.” 

«‘ That will do, Digby: that’s quite enough for courtesy and a little too 
much for deference,’’ whispered Eccles in my ear; for I was kissing her 
hand about a hundred times over, and she laughing at my raptures as an 
excellent joke. ‘I think you'd better lead the way to supper.” 

Secretly resolving that I would soon make very short work of Mr. 
Eccles and his admonitions, I gave him a haughty glance and moved on. 
I remember very little more than that I walked to the head of the table 
and placed Pauline on my right. I know I made some absurd speech in 
return for their drinking my health, and spoke of ws, and what we— 
Pauline and myself—felt, and with what pleasure we should see our friends 
often around us, and a deal of that tawdry trash that comes into a brain 
addled with noise and heated with wine. I was frequently interrupted ; 
uproarious cheers at one moment would break forth, but still louder 
laughter would ring out and convulse the whole assembly. Even addled 
and confused as I was, I could see that some were my partisans and friends, 
who approved of all I said, and wished me to give a free course to my 
feelings ; and there were others—two or three—who tried to stop me: and 
one actually said aloud, “If that boy of Norcott’s is not suppressed, we 
shall have no supper.” 

Recalled to my dignity as a host by this impertinence, I believe I put 
some restraint on my eloquence, and I now addressed myself to do the 
honours of the table. Alas, my attentions seldom strayed beyond my 
lovely neighbour, and I firmly believed that none could remark the rapture 
with which I gazed on her, or as much as suspected that I had never 
quitted the grasp of her hand from the moment we sat down. 

“‘T think you'd better let mademoiselle dance the cotillon with the 
Count Vauglas,”’ whispered Eccles in my ear. 

‘« And why, sir?” rejoined I, half fiercely. 

‘“‘T think you might guess,” said he, with a smile; ‘at least you 
could if you were to get up.” 

«¢ And would she—would Pauline—I mean, would Mademoiselle Delorme 
—approve of this arrangement ?”’ 

‘No, Monsicur Digby, not if it did not come from you. We shall 
sit in the shade yonder for half an hour or so, and then, when you are 
rested, we'll join the cotillon.” 

‘* Get that boy off to bed, Eccles,”’ said Cleremont, who did not seruple 
to utter the words aloud. 

I started up to make an indignant rejoinder; some fierce insult was 
on my lips ; but passion, and excitement, and wine mastered me, and I sank 
back on my seat overcome and senseless.. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A Next MoRNING. 


T counp not awake on the day after the féte. I was conscious that Nixon 
was making a considerable noise—that he shut and opened doors and 
windows, splashed the water into my bath, and threw down my boots with 
an unwonted energy ; but through all this consciousness of disturbance I 
slept on, and was determined to sleep, let him make what uproar he 
pleased. 

“It’s nigh two o'clock, sir!’ whispered he in my ear, and I replied by 
a snort. 

*« I’m very sorry to be troublesome, sir; but the master is very impatient : 
he was getting angry when I went in last time.” 

These words served to dispel my drowsiness at once, and the mere 
thought of my father’s displeasure acted on me like a strong stimulant. 

“Does papa want me?” cried I, sitting up in bed; “did you say 
papa wanted me ?” 

“« Yes, sir,”’ said a deep voice ; and my father entered the room, dressed 
for the street, and with his hat on. 

«You may leave us,” said he to Nixon; and as the man withdrew my 
father took a chair and sat down close to my bedside. 

‘“‘T have sent three messages to you this morning, 
‘and am forced at last to come myself.” 

I was beginning my apologies, when he stopped me, and said, ‘‘ That 
will do; I have no wish to be told why you overslept yourself; indeed 
I have already heard more on that score than I care for.” 

He paused, and though perhaps he expected me to say something, I 
was too much terrified to speak. 

“‘T perceive,” said he, ‘‘ you understand me: you apprehend that I 
know of your doings of last night, and that any attempt at excuse is 
hopeless. I have not come here to reproach you for your misconduct; I 
reproach myself for a mistaken estimate of you; I ought to have known 
—and if you had been a horse I would have known—that your cross- 
breeding would tell on you. The bad drop was sure to betray itself. 
I will not dwell on this, nor have I time. Your conduct last night makes 
my continued residence here impossible. I cannot continue in a city 
where my tradespeople have become my guests, and where the honours 
of my house have been extended to my tailor and my butcher. I shall 
leave this, therefore, as soon as I can conclude my arrangements to sell 
this place: you must quit it at once. Eccles will be ready to start with 
you this evening for the Rhine, and then for the interior of Germany—I 
suspect Weimar will do. He will be paymaster, and you will conform to 
his wishes strictly as regards expense. Whether you study or not, 
whether you employ your time profitably and creditably, or whether you 
pass it in indolence, is a matter that completely regards yourself, As for 
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me, my conscience is acquitted when I provide you with the means of 
acquirement, and I no more engage you to benefit by these advantages, 
than I do to see you eat the food that is placed before you. The compact 
that unites us enjoins distinct duties from each. You need not write to me 
till I desire you to do so; and when I think it proper we should meet I 
will tell you.” 

If, while he spoke these harsh words to me, the slightest touch of 
feeling—had one trace of even sorrow crossed his face,—my whole heart 
would have melted at once, and I would have thrown myself at his feet 
for forgiveness. There was, however, a something so pitiless in his tone, 
and a look so full of scorn in his steadfast eye, that every sentiment of 
pride within me—that same pride I inherited from himself—stimulated me 
to answer him, and I said boldly,—‘ If the people I saw here last night 
vere not as well born as your habitual guests, sir, I'll venture to say there 
was nothing in their manner or deportment to be ashamed of.” 

‘“‘T am told that Mdlle. Pauline Delorme was charming,” said he; and 
the sarcasm of his glance covered me with shame and confusion. He had 
no need to say more: I could not utier a word. 

“ This is a topic I will not discuss with you, sir,” said he, after a pause. 
“‘T intended you to be a gentleman, and to live with gentlemen. Your 
tastes incline differently, and I make no opposition to them. As I have 
told you already, I was willing to launch you into life: I'll not engage to 
be your pilot. Any interest I take, or could take in you, must be the 
result of your own qualities. These have not impressed me strongly up to 
this; and were I to judge by what I have seen, I should send you back to 
those you came from.” 

‘Do so, then, if it will only give me back the nature I brought away 
with me!” cried I passionately ; and my throat swelled till I felt almost 
choked with emotion. 

‘¢ That nature,” said he, with a sneer on the word, ‘‘ was costumed, if 
I remember right, in a linen blouse and a pair of patched shoes, and I 
believe they have been preserved along with some other family relies.” 

I bethought me at once of the tower and its humble furniture, and a 
sense of terror overcame me, that I was in presence of one who could 
cherish hate with such persistence. 

** The fumes of your last night's debauch are some excuse for your bad 
manners, sir,’ said he, rising. “I leave you to sleep them off; only 
remember that the train starts at eight this evening, and it is my desire 
you do not miss it.” 

With this he left me. I arose at once and proceeded to dress. It 
was a slow proceeding, for I would often stop, and sit down to think what 
course would best befit me to take at this moment. At one instant it 
seemed to me I ought to follow him, and declare that the splendid slavery 
in which I lived had no charm for me—that the faintest glimmering of 
self-respect and independence was more my ambition than all the luxuries 
that surrounded me; and when I had resolved I would do this, a sudden 
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dread of his presence—his eye, that I could never face without shrinking— 
the tones of his voice, that smote me like a lash,—so abashed me that I 
gave up the effort with despair. 

Might he not consent to give me some pittance, enough to save her 
from the burden of my support, and send me back to my mother? Oh, 
if I could summon courage to ask this! This assistance need be continued 
only for a few years, for I hoped and believed I should not ever have to 
live as a dependant. What if I were to write him a few lines to this 
purport ? I could do this even better than speak it. 

I sat down at once and began. 

‘Dear papa,’’—he would never permit me to use a more endearing 
word. ‘‘ Dear papa, I hope you will forgive me troubling you about 
mysclf .and my future. I would like to fit myself for some career or 
calling by which I might become independent. I could work very hard 
and study very closely if I were back with my mother.” 

As I reached this far, the door opened and Kecles appeared. 

‘‘ All right!” cried he ; ‘‘I was afraid I should catch you in bed still, 
and I’m glad you're up and preparing for the road. Are you nearly 
ready 2?” 

“‘ Not quite; I wanted to write a letter before I go. I was just at it.” 

‘‘ Write from Verviers or Bonn ; you'll have lots of time on the road.” 

‘«‘ Ay, but my letter might save me from the journey if I sent it off 
now !”’ 

He looked amazed at this, and I at once told him my plan and showed 
him what I had written. 

“You don’t mean to say you'd have courage to send this to your 
father ?” 

“And why not ?” 

‘«‘ Well, all I have to say is, don’t do it till I'm off the premises; forI’a 
not be here when he reads it for a trifle. My dear Digby,” said he, with 
a changed tone, “you don’t know Sir Roger; you don’t know the 
violence of his temper if he imagines himself what he calls outraged, 
which sometimes means questioned. ‘ake your hat and stick, and go 
seek your fortune, in Heaven's name, if you must; but don’t set out on 
your life’s journey with a curse or a kick, or possibly both. If I preach 
patience, my dear boy, I have had to practise it too. Put up your traps in 
your portmanteau ; come down and take some dinner: we'll start with the 
night-train; and take my word for it, we'll have a jolly ramble and enjoy 
ourselves heartily. If I know anything of life, it is that there’s no such 
mistake in the world as hunting up annoyances. Let them find us if they 
can, but let us never run after them.” 

‘‘ My heart is too heavy for such enjoyment as you talk of.” 

‘Tt won't be so to-morrow, or at all events the day after. Come, stir 
yourself now with your packing; a thought has just struck me that 
you'll be very grateful to me for, when I tell it you.” 

‘What is it?” asked I half carelessly. 
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“You must ask with another guess-look in your eye if you expect me 
to tell you.” 

‘¢ You could tell me nothing that would gladden me.” 

‘¢ Nor propose anything that you'd like ?” asked he. 

‘‘ Nor that either,” said I despondingly. 

‘‘ Oh, if that be the case, I give up my project ; not that it was much 
of a project after all. What I was going to suggest was, that instead of 
dining here, we should put our traps into a cab, and drive down to 
Delorme’s and have a pleasant little dinner there, in the garden; it's 
quite close to the railroad, so that we could start at the last whistle.” 

“‘ That does sound pleasantly,” said I; ‘‘there’s nothing more irksome 
in its way than hanging about a station waiting for departure.” 

“‘ So then you agree ?” cried he, with a malicious twinkle in his eye 
that I affected not to understand. 

“‘ Yes,”’ said I indolently ; ‘I see little against it ; and if nothing else, 
it saves me a leave-taking with Captain Hotham and Cleremont.” 

‘* By the way, you are not to ask to see madame; your father reminded 
me to tell you this. The doctors say she is not to be disturbed on any 
account. What a chance that I did not forget this.” 

Whether it was that I was too much concerned for my own mis- 
fortunes to have a thought that was not selfish, or that another leave- 
taking that loomed in the distance was uppermost in my thoughts, certain 
it is I felt this privation far less acutely than I might. 

‘‘She’s a nice little woman, and deserves a better lot than she has 
met with.” 

‘What sort of dinner will Delorme give us ?” said I, affecting the air 
of a.man about town, but in reality throwing out the bait to lead the talk 
in that direction. 

‘‘ First-rate, if we let him; that is, if we only say, ‘ Order dinner for 
us, Monsieur Pierre.’ There’s no man understands such a mandate more 
thoroughly.” 

‘* Then that’s what I shall say,” cried I, “as I cross his threshold.” 

** He'll serve you Madeira with your soup, and Steinberger with your 
fish, thirty francs a bottle, each of them.” 

‘Be it so. We shall drink to our pleasant journey,” said I; and I 
actually thought my voice had caught the tone and cadence of my father’s 
as I spoke. 
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- Army Reform. 


— 


Awone the many subjects which it is possible may receive attention in the 
next Parliament there is one which is of immediate, and every day becomes 
of more pressing, importance—the great expense of our army. The rapid 
manner in which our estimates have swelled to their present enormous 
proportions has, even in this extravagant age, attracted attention, and 
suggested an inquiry whether the force which we now maintain, even if it 
is necessary, might not be raised in some more economical way. Political 
readers have rushed into the discussions ; all the leading newspapers have 
taken part in it; and some of the ablest men in the army, and one of the 
ablest civilians, have published their proposals for the solution of this 
difficult and intricate question. 

It would be absolutely impossible, in the short space of an article in 
this Magazine, to enter into all the questions connected with the subject. 
But it is possible to deal with a very important portion of it; the same 
portion, in fact, as that which Sir C. Trevelyan has considered, viz. the 
class from which our soldiers should be drawn, the terms on which they 
should be raised, and the principles on which their commanders should 
be selected. 

Few questions are more difficuli to answer than the size of the army 
which any particular State requires; but, for the purposes of an article 
specially devoted to the consideration of the proper composition of the 
army, it will be suflicient to assume that the 137,530 men asked for in 
this year’s estimates are really necessary for the defence of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, exclasive of India. 

The distribution of these men is a raatter of considerable importance. 
According to the estimates 95,310 men are serving at home, and 42,220 
men in the colonies: but the estimates in this respect are not quite 
explicit, as the second appendix from which these numbers are taken 
does net show the number of the engineers, artillery and cavalry, which 
are serving abroad. Allowing for this defect, it may in round numbers 
be said that there are about 89,000 men in this country, and 48,000 
in the colonies. That the men who may be employed in the United 
Kingdom must be of the same race as ourselves is clear to every one. 
It would be intolerable to see a sepoy mounting guard at St. James’s, 
or a regiment of Sikhs attempting to keep order among a London mob. 
But it is not clear that the men raised for service in our colonies need 
necessarily be Europeans, and that our large colonial dependencies and 
Indian Empire might not be called upon to relieve us of some of tho 
pressure which our heavy recruiting occasions. 
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Our colonies may be conveniently divided into three classes. 1. Purely 
military positions, such as Gibraltar and Malta, in which it is necessary 
to maintain military establishments in great efliciency. 2. Healthy 

ettlements of great extent and growing prosperity, such as Canada and 
the Australasian colonies. 3. Unhealthy settlements, some of which are 
held for military reasons, and others for objects which it is unnecessary at 
the present moment to dwell upon. 

It is a matter of grave doubt whether it would be politic to employ a 
certain number of native Indian troops in our Mediterranean garrisons. 
It is possible to say much both for and against the proposition. But the 
fact that there is a doubt as to the propricty of the course, proves that 
these colonies are not the places where the experiment of substituting 
Indian for European troops ought first to be tried. The same arguments, 
which make it clear that it is impossible to employ native Indian troops in 
the United Kingdom, strictly apply to those great territories—Australia 
and Canada—where a portion of our fellow-subjects is permanently settled. 
But the colonies which I have placed in the third category differ in every 
respect from those which I have hitherto been considering. The fact that 
European constitutions are not adapted to such climates as those, for 
instance, of the Mauritius and Hong Kong, surely ought to make us con- 
sider whether it is not possible to substitute native Indian for European 
troops in these places. 

The subject has recently received some attention, as a parliamentary 
committee was appointed in 1867 for the express purpose of inquiring 
into it. That committee, though professedly in favour of the adoption of 
the proposal, has contrived to throw an immense amount of cold water 
upon it. They seem to consider that, because they have proved that no 
saving would result from the proposal, the proposal itself is of little value. 
But this fact alone ought not to affect the adoption or the rejection of the 
scheme. If the climates of certain countries, which it is essential to 
protect with an armed force, are peculiarly unsuited to European consti- 
tutions, it is surely advisable to garrison them with native Indian troops. 
It is no answer to say that no saving would result from the alteration; on 
the contrary it does not follow that the alteration ought not to be made, 
even if it were attended with a slight expense. . 

The committee have, however, done good service by proving, on the 
almost unanimous testimony of ‘numerous witnesses of great autho- 
rity,” that “no prejudices need be apprehended among at least the 
large majority of the Indian races which would deter them from enlisting 
for a foreign service if sufficient pecuniary advantages were held out to 
them.” ‘The Madras, Bombay and Bengal armies have been employed 
beyond seas from the carliest period of our connection with India;” and 
since the general order of July, 1856, the services of no recruit have been 
accepted, ‘‘ who does not at the time of his engagement distinctly under- 
take to serve beyond seas.” It is, therefore, clear that it is possible to 
obtain native Indian troops for service out of India, and the only question 
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that remains for consideration in connection with the subject is the pro- 
priety of so doing, a matter on which little light is thrown by the evidence 
submitted to the committee. That evidence represents, in fact, every 
phase of opinion on the subject from that of General Hodgson, who 
denounces the scheme ‘as a kind of moral suicide,” to that of General 
Merewether, who regards its adoption ‘as a most politic move.” In such 
a conflict of opinion it is natural to lean on the finding of the committee, 
however coldly it may be expressed ; and the committee recommend that 
the experiment should be tried in certain unhealthy colonies and colonics 
contiguous to India. It remains to be considered what are the limits 
attached to this recommendation. It is clear, from the reasons which 
have already been given, that Indian troops cannot properly, at present, 
be employed either in our Mediterranean garrisons or in our Australasian 
and North-American colonies. But, after these deductions have been 
made, there is a force of 20,000 men scattered through our other colonies, 
all, or nearly all of which maybe comprised in one of the two classes of 
colonies in which the committee recommend the employment of Indian 
troops. If these Indians were in future to be substituted for three-fourths 
of the British troops stationed in these colonies, it would only be necessary 
to provide a force of 5,000 Europeans for their future occupation ; and a 
deduction might be made of no less than 15,000 from the 48,000 men 
which, at first sight, it seems necessary to provide for colonial service. 
The number of British troops required for colonial service would conse- 
quently only amount to 83,000 men. 

Of these 83,000 men 16,000 are required for Canada, and about 2,000 
for Australia and New Zealand. It is essential to point out that if we 
determine to maintain this number of troops in these countries, we shall 
have a right to insist that the burden of their maintenance shall be borne 
by the colonies. When a great colony becomes sufficiently independent 
and powerful to assert its right to self-government, and practically to deal 
with the mother-country on terms of equality, the duty of providing for 
its own protection ought to devolve upon itself. The consideration is of 
importance to the military reformer, because it proves that the demand 
which our colonies make upon us for troops will ultimately be confined to 
our Mediterranean garrisons, and to the small proportion of British soldiers 
which it may be advisable to send to the colonies, which will ultimately 
be mainly garrisoned by native Indian troops; and that there is conse- 
quently no necessarily permanent feature in the circumstances of the 
colonial service of our army to constitute a valid reason for continuing our 
present system of long enlistments, if for other reasons it should be 
thought inadvisable to do so. 

But it may possibly be thought that the circumstances of another 
branch of our empire, India, affect this conclusion. India, it is clear, must 
be held mainly by British troops; and the distance of India from this country 
makes it inexpedient to relieve the regiments which are stationed there 
more frequently than once in every ten or twelve years. At first sight, then, 
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it seems suicidal to enlist men for less than ten years, when their regi- 
ment will probably be sent abroad before their term of service has expired. 
But surely if, on general grounds, it is advisable to enlist men for short 
periods, the fact that such an arrangement would be inconvenient, so far as 
India is concerned, does not necessarily prove that short enlistments are a 
mistake, though it possibly indicates that it might be advisable, as indeed 
has been more than once suggested, to have two armies; one for home, 
and one for foreign service. I am far from saying that I believe the 
adoption of this alternative to be necessary. On the contrary, even with a 
system ofshort enlistments, I think that there need not be any difficulty in 
garrisoning India. Two deviations from our present practice are required 
to effect this object. The strongest of oar line regiments comprise now 
about 980 non-commissioned oflicers and men ; the weakest about 600. 
While the regiment is abroad it is kept up, as a rule, at its full strength : 
when it returns home it is allowed to fall to its minimum strength. The 
effect of this arrangement, of course, is that the heaviest recruiting goes 
on when the regiment is abroad, and when, therefore, the cost of the 
recruits’ travelling expenses is heavy; and that the least amount of re- 
cruiting takes place when the regiment is at home, and when the expenses 
are proportionately small, The practice clearly demands a remedy; and 
the remedy is a very simple one. Let a regiment on leaving England 
always muster its full quota of 980 men ; let it, during its foreign service, 
be allowed gradually to dwindle till, on its return home, it can only muster 
600 men. The process should then, of course, be reversed, and the 
strength of the regiment should gradually be raised till, on its again sailing 
for foreign service, it should comprise once more its full quota of 980 
men. Under this. arrangement the expense of replacing 380 of the 
casualties while the regiment is abroad, will, at any rate, be avoided. 

But it is equally clear that, if the whole of the men are enlisted for 
less than ten years, and the term of the service of the regiment abroad 
exceeds ten years, the whole of the men, and not 380 only, will be entitled 
to their discharge during the foreign service of the regiment. But this 
difficulty can easily be obviated by a very simple arrangement. Let a list 
be kept in every regiment of volunteers for foreign service; let the mem- 
bers of a regiment about to go abroad who are unwilling to re-enlist be 
drafted, for the completion of their service, into other regiments at home, 
and let their places be supplied with volunteers from these latter regiments, 
who should engage, under the promise of extra pay, to re-enlist for the 
whole foreign service of the regiment into which they are drafted. The 
scheme is an extension of the proposal made by the recruiting commis- 
sioners, who proposed to limit the offer of re-enlistment to the men of the 
regiment ordered abroad ; but there seems to be no reason why the offer 
should not be made, in the manner I have suggested, to the whole army. 
We are surely entitled to assume, from the results which attended General 
Peel’s efforts in inducing soldiers to re-enlist, that this secondary system 
of recruiting is certain to be successful. 
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There is nothing, then, in the foreign service of our army which need 
interfere with the existence of a system of enlistment for short periods. It 
hardly needs words to prove that, on general grounds, short periods are 
preferable to long periods of enlistment. The history of recruiting affords 
abundant evidence of the truth of the allegation. Before the Limited 
Enlistment Act was passed in 1847, the period of a soldier's service was 
invariably twenty-one years. The difficulty of obtaining men led to the 
passing of that act, which curtailed the period of.a soldier's service from 
twenty-one to ten years. But the act withdrew from the man with only 
ten years’ service, the advantage of a pension, which was always accorded 
to the man with twenty-one years’ service. And yet, notwithstanding the 
fact that this advantage was withheld, experience proved that we 
could get men for the shorter, when we could not. get. them for 
the longer period. The recruiting commissioners, with this fact before 
them, would probably have never recommended the prolongation of 
the period of enlistment from ten to twelve years, if they had not 
been impelled to do so by the bugbear of the foreign service of our 
army. ‘The logical deduction from the fact that we could get men for ten 
years when we could not get them for twenty-one years, was, that in order 
to get men still more easily, it was necessary to reduce, not extend, the 
period of service. To satisfy the supposed requirements of foreign service 
the term of service was lengthened, and the country was called on to bear 
an extra charge, in the shape of increased pay, of nearly 500,000/. a year. 
There is no proof that this charge would have been necessary if other 
counsels had prevailed. 

The exact term of service for which a soldier should enlist, is, of course, 
a matter open to grave doubt. In suggesting a term of seven years I have, 
I confess, been guided by the accidental circumstance that seven is a third 
part of twenty-one—the period of service which at present entitles a man 
to a pension; but, if the advisability of reducing the term of service be 
conceded, the extent of the reduction is a matter of comparatively small 
importance. It is, however, essential that, with the exception of the men 
re-enlisting for foreign service, and with another exception, to which I shall 
afterwards advert, the men, on the expiration of the term, should not be 
asked to re-enlist, but, on the contrary, should be forced to go. 

The substitution of short for long periods of enlistment has often been 
suggested ; but I believe that I have been the first to propose that the men 
whose first period of service has expired should not be permitted to re- 
engage, and yet, as I view the case, the whole essence of the scheme lies 
in the fulfilment of this particular condition. The evil of our present 
system is that it reduces men to the same level. None, if they fulfil certain 
physical conditions, are too bad for the purposes of the army. Govern- 
ment sets its net, and all that are entrapped into it are ‘“‘fish;”’ or, to 
take another illustration from another proverb, Government enters, the 
labour market as a beggar, and cannot afford to be a chooser. But if all 
this was reversed, if, with two exceptions, Government was to refuse to 
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allow the men whose term of service had expired to re-engage, the whole 
status of the army would be raised, and it would be placed, for the first 
time, on an equality with other callings. 

The contingent advantages of the alteration I am urging are very great. 
Re-enlisted men receive, under the present regulations, higher pay than 
men in their first term of service; so that, if the system of re-enlistments 
was discontinued, this higher pay would at once be saved. Re-enlisted 
men, in the next place, are entitled, on the completion of their second 
term of service, to a pension; so that, if the system of re-enlistments 
was discontinued, these pensions, amounting to upwards of 1,000,000/. a 
year, would be saved. It is tolerably clear that if men are enlisted for 
long periods, it is impossible to do away with pensions. It is impossible 
to discharge a man after twenty-one years’ service, and consequently 
about forty years old, without a pension. The prime of his life is over, and 
he is unable, and daily becomes less able, to compete with younger men in 
the race for life. But, if a man is discharged after seven years’ service, or 
when he is about twenty-five years old, he is in the prime of his life. The 
training he has undergone has probably raised, if anything, his value as a 
labourer, and he has no reason to fear the competition of other men. It 
is worth also remembering that, with a system of short enlistments, there 
is no reason why married quarters should not be abolished. So long as 
men are allowed to remain in the army for a period equal to more than 
half the average life of man, it is clear that they must be allowed to marry. 
But the case is very different if, instead of remaining in the army till they 
are forty, they are discharged at twenty-five years of age. There can be 
no hardship in refusing a lad of twenty-five permission to marry. 

But the greatest advantage incidental to a system of enlistments for 
short periods remains to be stated. It seems tolerably clear that if a man 
were enlisted for a very short period of service in the army—e. g. seven 
years—it would be possible, at the same time, to arrange that he should 
serve for a further period in a reserve force. The success of the scheme 
would, no doubt, be in some measure dependent on the manner in which 
this reserve was constituted ; but if it was organized on sufficiently elastic 
principles—if the members of it, for instance, were at liberty to reside in 
any county they chose to select, and to follow any calling they chose to 
adopt ; if they were only required to assemble for training once in each 
year, and no efforts were spared to make the training enjoyable; there 
does not seem any reason for anticipating that the existence of a reserve 
would increase the difficulties of recruiting, while it would very probably 
be the means of infusing a military spirit into the whole country. A 
slight addition to the pay now given to the militia would probably be 
sufficient for this reserve force. The size, and therefore importance, of 
the reserve would, in some degree, depend on the length of time during 
which the men stipulated to serve in it. If this period was fixed at four- 
teen years, which, added to the previous service in the army of seven 
years, would make up a total service of twenty-one years, the reserve would 
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become the most numerous and the most important portion of our whole 
force. 

I have been hitherto considering the advantages attendant on a 
system of short enlistments. It will give completeness to these remarks 
if I advert shortly to the objections which may be urged against its adop- 
tion. The foreign service objection, if I may so express the objection 
based on the long foreign services of our army, I have already alluded to 
It remains for me to notice the military objection. 

Briefly stated, the military objection amounts to this: That a regi- 
ment composed of old soldiers is a more perfect machine, and, therefore, 
more efficient as a regiment than a regiment composed of young soldiers ; 
that the men are steadier, and therefore more trustworthy; and that, if 
there were no old soldiers in a regiment, no steady veterans on whom the 
commanding officer could depend, it would be impossible to keep up its 
efficiency and discipline. 

But, in the first place, are old soldiers better as soldiers than 
younger men? If we look at modern history, there is nothing to prove 
that this is the case. Napoleon’s most brilliant campaigns were fought 
with armies composed in the main of young soldiers. In 1866 the young 
soldiers of Prussia beat the trained veterans of Austria; and the Prussian 
army to-day, composed of men with less than four years’ service, is pro- 
bably the finest army in the world. If we inquire into the cause of these 
facts, is it not tolerably clear that the best troops are those which can 
move the most quickly. Pace is the first requirement in the rapid age we 
live in; and the circumstances of war seem to afford no exception to the 
rule. Now that the rifle has superseded the blunderbuss, and that battles 
are fought with a mile of ground between the contending armies, mere 
strength of arm in a soldier is an immeasurably inferior quality to the power 
of pace. But pace is essentially the qualification of youth. For hard 
fighting hand to hand, a man at thirty-five, or.even at forty years of age, 
may easily defeat a youngster of twenty-five ; but in a race across the 
open, or in a long march up and down hill, the youngster will leave the 
veteran far behind. 

But there is another way of regarding the question. The efficiency of 
an army must, in a great measure, depend on the morale of the men. 
The amount of crime in an army is consequently a matter of enormous 
importance. If, by reducing or lengthening the term of service, the amount 
of crime in the army can be sensibly diminished, the moral tone of the 
army will be proportionately raised. Now it is a very startling fact that 
crime is rapidly increasing amongst soldiers of seven years’ service and 
upwards. The increase is accompanied by a decrease of crime amongst 
young soldiers, and is so rapid that it is well worth studying. The number 
of soldiers admitted to military prisons in 1858 was, according to Colonel 
Henderson, the Inspector-General, 6,488, and of these 535, or z4,th, had 
above seven years’ service; the number similarly admitted in 1862 was 
5,341, and of these 1,159, or above 4th,had upwards of seven years’ service ; 
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the number admitted in 1867 was 6,674, of whom 2,895, or nearly one- 
half, had upwards of seven years’ service. Can anything prove more con- 
clusively that the value of the old soldier, as an instrument for raising the 
moral tone of the army, has been enormously overrated ? 

It has, however, been sometime asserted that, if all the sdldiers of a 
regiment were discharged after a few years’ service, there would be no nucleus 
left from which the non-commissioned oflicers could be drawn ; and there 
seems unquestionably to be a certain degree of force in this argument. 
But whatever force there may be in it, it surely does not prove that all the 
men, but only that a certain per-centage of the men, ought to be retained 
for long periods in the army. I have already hinted at the possibility of 
some such scheme, and I think that it might be carried out by the estab- 
lishment of a corps d'honneur in every regiment. This corps dhenneur, 
which should not comprise more than one man in eyery ten, should be 
composed of men of upwards of seven years’ service. The position of its 
members, who should be promoted to it on account of their exceptional 
efficiency, should be indisputably superior to that of our labouring classes. 
The existence of such a body of men in every regiment seems infinitely 
more likely to raise the status of the army generally than the promotion 
of a certain number of soldiers annually from the ranks. Promotion from 
the ranks leaves the status of the soldier generally exactly where it was. 
The man promoted undergoes an ‘‘ apotheosis.” His former comrades 
may possibly recognize the whilome private in Ensign Jones; but the 
rustic who is to be tempted to enlist by this possibility of promotion, can 
hardly be expected to. believe that Ensign Jones was originally a plough- 
boy like himself.. The ‘fly’. is too gaudy, and the rustic does not ™ 
‘‘yise”’ to it. But if the rustic saw that one out of every ten of his own 
equals was enjoying a comfortable competence, he would appreciate the 
fact, as he would feel that it was in his own power to attain the same 
reward. He would be likely to join the army for the sake of attaining it, 
and he would strive his hardest to attain it during the term of his service. 
The existence of the reward would offer an inducement to him to enlist, 
and an inducement, after his enlistment, to good conduct. 

No doubt a corps d’honneur of this description could not be established 
without some expense. But the expense would not be so great as at first 
sight it appears, as the non-commissioned officers, who would be almost 
sure to form a part of the corps, are already so well paid that a very 
slight addition would have to be made to their present emoluments. No 
doubt it would be necessary that the members of the corps d’honneur 
should, on their discharge, be entitled to pensions ; but these pensions, it 
seems to me, ought to be issued on entirely different regulations to those 
already in force. The objection to the present arrangement is that, on 
the completion of a definite amount of service, which entitles him to a 
pension, the soldier has no inducement to remain in the army. His clear 
object is to secure the pensien with the least possible amount of service. 
This state of things has arisen from the pension having been fixed at a 
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definite sum without reference to the length of the soldier’s service. But, 
if pensions are to be granted at all, it is clear that it ought to be the 
object of the State to postpone their payment till the latest possible period. 
In other words, the amount of the pension ought to depend on the length 
of service; and, though it is unquestionably necessary that the’ men should 
be discharged who become physically unfit for military service, it ought, 
speaking generally, to be made advantageous to the men to postpone their 
retirement to the latest period possible. The policy, therefore, which 
drives men out of the army, with a pension, after twenty-one years, is as 
extravagant as the policy which induces soldiers, on the expiration of their 
first period of service, to re-enlist, for the sake of ultimately attaining 
a pension. 

The system under which recruiting should be carried on still remains 
for consideration. Nothing can be more rude, and nothing can be more 
immoral, than the present system of bounties. Bounties, moreover, have 
one fault peculiarly visible, that they indirectly promote desertion. I do 
not mean to say that the inducement which a bounty offers to a man to 
desert, is equivalent to the inducement which it offers him to enlist. But 
Ido mean to say that the greater the bounty, and, consequently, the 
greater the inducement to enlist, the greater, also, is the inducement to 
desert. 

Nor are bounties the only things in connection with our recruiting 
machinery which require alteration. It is impossible to conceive anything 
worse than the entire system. A sergeant, capable of exercising some not 
- very commendable virtues, is sent to bribe and cajole some wretched 
peasants, whom he has previously intoxicated, to enlist. But has he any- 
thing about him to induce the best man to follow him? What are the 
usual inducements to an individual to join any particular profession ? 
Surely, if we omit for the moment the red coat and busby theory, it is 
either the immediate attainment, or the prospect of shortly attaining, an 
enviable position. Now, from a working-man’s point of view, there can 
be little doubt that the position of a staff-sergeant of volunteers must seem 
particularly desirable. The staff-sergeant of volunteers has a good income, 
and only a fair amount of particularly pleasant work ; and, in a recruiting 
point of view, he has the additional qualification of bemg brought into 
almost daily communication, in the ordinary discharge of his duties, with 
the class from which recruits must necessarily be mainly drawn, and 
especially with those individual members of the class, who have evinced a 
particular liking for military pursuits. Nor are these his only qualifica- 
tions. In one sentence, he is everywhere while the recruiting sergeant is 
nowhere. ‘The latter, indeed, wanders at the expense of the country—a 
suspected object—from place to place; but the latter exists already in 
almost every village of the kingdom. It is marvellous how his qualifica- 
tions can have been so long overlooked. 

The treatment of the soldier, subsequently to his enlistment, is a 
matter of considerable importance ; but, important as that matter is, it 
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would not be possible to treat of it in this article, the object of which is to 
show how the army should be raised, and how it should be oflicered. 

The question of officcring the army resolves itself naturally, just as the 
recruiting question does, into two divisions. The first of these is the 
important question whether the present proportion of officers to men in the 
army is correct; the second, which has been the more frequently con- 
sidered, and which is the more attractive of the two, is whether the army 
is officered in the most advisable way. The exact proportion which the 
officers should bear to the men is a problem which it would be impossible 
to solve. But it is not difficult to prove that the present proportion of 
officers to men in the English army is excessive. According to Major 
Leahy, who has been very generally followed, but who seems to have 
based his calculations on the maximum strength of our regiments, and on 
those regiments which are by no means the most rich in officers, the pro- 
portion of officers to men in the English army is 1 to 28; in the French 
army 1 to 83; in the Austrian army 1 to 40; and in the Prussian army 
1 to 49. The proportion of officers to men, therefore, in the English 
army is immeasurably higher than that in any of the great continental 
armies, and there seems to be no reason why it should not be reduced. 

If this is admitted, it only remains to be considered in what ranks the 
reduction should be made. Economists, with a keen eye to the greater 
economical advantages of a reduction in the higher ranks, but with a clear 
apprehension that a reduction in the higher ranks alone is: impracticable, 
will probably recommend that the reduction should be effected in equal 
proportions through all the ranks ; the representatives of military thought 
will, on the other hand, probably suggest that the reduction should be 
made by the abolition of the lowest rank. But there are objections to 
both these courses. The present flow of promotion in the army is gene- 
rally admitted to be insufficient, and a proportionate reduction in all the 
ranks would, of course, in no way whatever affect the rate of promotion. 
Nor would the abolition of the lowest rank increase the flow of promotion. 
The number of steps would be reduced, but the time which it takes to pass 
through each grade would not be altered. Constant promotion is, depend 
upon it, quite as important a matter as rapid promotion. A man is 
more likely to be contented who, in a certain number of years, gains 
two steps of 50/. each, than the man who, in the same time, gains only 
one step of 1007. 

But there is another reason against abolishing the rank of ensign 
which it is worth while to consider, namely, that the pay of an ensign 
is amply sufficient for a young man on his first joining the service, and 
is at least equal to the pay of any other profession to which it cen 
properly be compared. As I am at issue with a very great authority, 
Sir C. Trevelyan, on this point, it may be worth while to consider it 
a little more closely. The pay of the ensign of a line regiment is 
911. 5s. a year, and is nearly the same as the pay of the clerk on joining 
one of the best Government offices. But the ensign has his lodging 
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free, which the clerk has not; and, though he is subjected to certain 
stoppages, he has also great privileges in the shape of getting an allow- 
ance for a servant, coals, &c. It is quite true that the ensign has to 
provide himself with an expensive uniform, and to respond to certain calls 
upou his purse, of which the clerk is in happy ignorance. But surely 
these facts do not prove that the pay of the ensign is insufficient, but 
that his uniform is absurdly expensive, and that he is “expected” to do 
certain things which ought to be no more required of him than of a clerk. 
If a young man can live in London as a gentleman for 100/. a year, he 
ought to be able to live on 91/. 5s. a year, besides his lodging, in a pro- 
vincial town ; and if he cannot there must be some cause other than the 
want of pay, which prevents him from doing so. It may, of course, be 
said that the clerk, equally with the ensign, cannot live on the pay. 
But this reply does not affect my argument, that no one proposes to raise 
the pay of the clerk ; why, therefore, should they propose to raise the pay 
of-the ensign ? 

But there is another reason which makes it, in my judgment, imperative 
to retain the lowest rank, and not to increase the pay of the lowest rank of 
the army. Certain men, and especially those men whom it is generally the 
object of military reformers to draw into the army—the men who have 
received nothing from their fathers but “a good education and a blessing,” 
are very liable in selecting a profession to have more regard to its im- 
mediate advantages than to its future prospects. It is for this reason that 
many an able man joins the Civil Service who would, in all probability, bo 
capable of making his weight felt at the bar. But there is no doubt that 
these men, after a few years’ service, grow discontented with the prospects 
of their profession. They see their more provident contemporaries passing 
them with giant strides in the great race for wealth, and they blame their 
profession for their own defeat, while, in reality, they ought to blame 
themselves. Any increase of pay in the lowest ranks of a profession has a 
direct tendency to increase this unsatisfactory state of things. 

If these arguments are correct, they surely prove that no diminution 
should be made in the grades of the army, and that the lowest rank among 
oflicers should not be abolished. But might not the reduction be effected 
both in lieutenancies as well as ensigneies; each of these ranks being 
deprived of one-half of their present numbers ? By such an arrangement, 
an ensign would gain his lieutenancy, and a lieutenant would gain his 
company, in one-half the time that he does now. The reduction would be 
made in the ranks in which it could most easily be effected, and in the 
manner, on the whole, the most advantageous to the army. 

The most attractive part of the question—the class from which officers 
should be drawn—still remains for consideration. However correct in 
theory promotion from the ranks may be, there is the preliminary objection 
to it, that it is unpopular among the upper classes, unpopular among 
soldiers, and of doubtful advantage to the men promoted. It forms, in 
fact, an apposite to the famous apology for hunting,—“ The men like it, the 
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horses like it, the hounds like it, and you can’t prove the foxes don’t like 
it.” The Englishman likes a gentleman above him. I dismiss the 
unworthy argument that blood will go where want of it fails; for it is 
ridiculous to urge that there are not non-commissioned officers as brave 
as any officers. But still the fact remains that men do not like to be 
commanded by one of their own class. Is it in human nature that a man 
should address as “sir” his former rear-rank man? Depend upon it, 
though in exceptional cases commissions may be properly given to private 
soldiers, the officers must mainly be drawn from a class outside the army. 

But ther immediately arise two other questions—Are the officers to be 
specially educated for commissions in the army? or are they to be edu- 
cated in the same way as the rest of their contemporaries ? And are they 
to pay for their commissions, or are they to receive them for nothing ? 

It is generally thought by military reformers that it is essential that 
officers should pass through a certain amount of special education at an 
establishment specially devoted to the purpose before they receive their 
commissions. If this special training is subsequent to the boy’s ordinary 
education, it will materially raise the age at which the youth will be 
admitted into the army, as it will necessitate an additional period being 
devoted to the preliminary process of education. But is it desirable to 
raise the age at which lads are to be admitted into the army? Must not 
the effect of any such alteration be to raise the average age of officers 
throughout the army? and is not the army already suffering from a 
plethora of old officers ? The addition, therefore, of a supplementary course 
to the youth’s normal education has, on the face of it, a preliminary 
objection. But let us go a little deeper. With a few prominent excep- 
tions, the great men of this and every age have been men educated at 
our great universities and schools. And those who have passed through 
that education will, I think, on reflection admit that one of the 
great advantages contingent to it is that the friends they made at 
school are distributed through a great many professions ; and, conse- 
quently, when they meet, bring to the discussion of any subject, the 
views of the particular profession to which they individually belong. Men 
who have climbed to the top of the tree, and are in consequence on 
intimate terms with the foremost men in every branch of knowledge, have 
little notion how difficult it is for a young man to free himself from the 
prejudices of his profession, among the members of which he is necessarily 
thrown, and in which are his chief friends. His best chance of escape lies 
in his occasional intercourse with other friends in different professions ; and 
where are those friends to be found, if they have not been made either at 
college or school ? 

It may, however, be urged that the success which has atiended a separate 
system of education in the case of the Ordnance Corps, affords fair grounds 
for anticipating a similar success by the application of a similar system 
to the rest of the army. But is the great average ability of the officers of 
the Artillery and Engineers to be entirely ascribed to the Royal Military 
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Academy? On the contrary, is it not due to the strict examinations which 
a youth has to pass before he can enter those branches of the service? It 
may be urged that these examinations are a part of the system pursued at 
the academy. But they really have no connection with it whatever. 
It would be just as possible to have an open examination, and to apply 
the exact tests which are now in force to all the candidates who pre- 
sented themselves, as to have an open examination for the Civil Service 
of India. 

And are there any subjects in which it is desirable that youths on 
joining the army should be proficient? The science of drill docs not 
necessitate a protracted course of training ; and the interior economy of a 
regiment can only be understood by practical experience acquired in the 
regiment. To say that an oflicer, on joining the army, ought to be 
acquainted with military history, &c., is to say that an eusign ought to have 
a knowledge of the subjects which will be useful to him as a general 
oflicer. The idea is founded on the misconception that every ensign 
ought to be fit to hold the highest rank in the army; and from confusing 
the learning which a youth ought to have when he joins the army with the 
information which he ought to acquire before he is promoted. The Civil 
Service examinations are conducted on a different, and, as I think, a truer 
basis—that the capacity of a youth can best be tested by the degree of his 
acquaintance with those subjects which are normally taught at school. 

It may also be fairly objected to military academies that they do not 
‘“‘ pay.” The best test in this world of worth is, on the whole, success ; and 
no parent would willingly send his son to a school which was known to be 
commercially a failure. In ordinary schools it is to the direct advantage 
of the master to promote the growth of his school. He reaps himself the 
profits of his ability and industry. But the success of a military school is 
of no advantage to the master. He is responsible to a Government office 
and not to the fathers of the boys; and his prospects depend on the will 
of a minister, and not on the success of the school. The boys are sent to 
it on entirely different grounds to those on which boys are usually sent 
to school. They are sent to secure an ulterior prize, not to profit by the 
course of training to which they are immediately to be subjected; the 
mere number of boys at school does not therefore afford any means of 
testing the real opinion which the parents of the boys have formed of it. 

No subject connected with our military system has lately attracted 
more attention than the purchase question, which alone remains for con- 
sideration. The arguments, which have been urged on each side of the 
question, are so well known that it is sufficient here to say that, while the 
opponents of the system rely on exposing its defects and the bad conse- 
quences it engenders, its defenders are practically driven to avoid the 
main issue, and to plead the extenuating circumstances which, in their 
opinion, make its continuance advisable. These extenuating circumstances 
are—Ist, That purchase has the effect of quickening the current of pro- 
motion. 2nd, That consequently all the ‘‘ purchase officers” are in favour 
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of it. 8rd, That some of the ‘‘ non-purchase officers” like it ; and 4th, That 
it would cost a sum of some millions to get rid of it. 

There is so much force in an argument which is backed by so large 
a sum of money, and by the resistance of the majority of those for whose 
advantage the money is to be spent, that the advocates of the system 
may well take heart. No House of Commons would, or even ought, to 
spend a large sum of money on a military object discountenanced by the 
military authoritics and the most numerous section of army officers ; and 
it seems, therefore, essential that those who desire the abolition of the 
system should devise some scheme by which it could be got rid of without 
cost to the State. No such scheme has, so far as I know, been hitherto 
promulgated, but, on the contrary, the arguments of those who desire the 
abolition of purchase, have been founded on the supposition that the State 
must consent to bear the cost of the change. 

The regulation value of the commissions in the army was estimated 
in 1857 at 7,126,030/., and for the purposes of this article it will be 
sufficient to assume that this value is the same now. But it is clear that, 
if purchase was abolished, it would be unnecessary to compensate all the 
officers of the army, but only those officers who decided, immediately on 
the change being made, or at some later period, to retire. Though the 
calculation is necessarily a difficult one, it may probably be assumed that 
the officers who would Avail themselves of this opportunity would not 
exceed one-third of the whole number, and that Sir C. Trevelyan is 
therefore right in his conjecture that the compensation to which they 
would be entitled by regulation would not exceed 2,855,288/.; but it 
would probably be advisable and even equitable to compensate these officers 
for the extra prices which, with the tacit knowledge of the authorities, they 
had paid for their commissions, and not only for the prices which, according 
to the exact regulation, they ought to have paid; and if this course was 
taken, it would be necessary to add one-third to the regulation sum, 
bringing up the total to a little over 3,100,000/. Is it not, however, 
possible that some deductions may be made from this sam? I have 
already endeavoured to prove that the number of officers in the army is 
capable of reduction, and I have suggested that this reduction should be 
effected in the subalterns of the army. If that reduction was effected, the 
value of the commissions in the army, the holders of which would be 
entitled to compensation, would be reduced by at least 600,000/. ; and by 
applying the same rule to that sum as has already been applied in the case 
of the officers generally, the officers who would probably apply for com- 
pensation would amount to one-third of the whole ; and the compensation 
to be given to 200,000/., if the regulation value is the standard, or 
260,000/. if the extra prices are allowed. It seems therefore probable 
that the compensation to be granted on the abolition of purchase would 
not amount to more than 2,900,000/., a capital sum representing, at 
8 per cent., an annuity of 87,000/. a year. A sinking fund of 29,0001. 
would raise the annuity to 116,000/. a ycar, and would pay off the capital 
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in about forty years. The transaction could easily be effected either by 
‘‘ advances ’’ out of balances, in accordance with the precedent of loans 
for public works, or out of savings-banks’ funds, through the intervention 
of the National Debt Commission ; and the amount of the annuity required 
is as nearly as possible identical with the saving which would be effected 
by the reduction I have suggested in the number of the officers of the 
army. ‘The abolition of purchase does not, consequently, present any 
great financial difficulties ; and the cost of it may be defrayed by a saving 
in the vote for the pay of those for whose advantage the abolition of 
purchase is desired. 

It may be thought that many of the suggestions I have made are 
eopicd from those of the most prominent of army reformers, Sir C. Tre- 
velyan ; but though many of the means which I have ventured to suggest 
are identical with those which he has set forth, the objects at which he is 
aiming are eutirely different to mine. Sir C. Trevelyan’s object is to 
induce the great middle class of the country to join the army, and to 
attain that object, he relies on the prospect which his scheme affords of 
promotion to a commission. ‘The abolition of the purchase system is, 
therefore, the keystone of his position. But though it is with great 
deference that I venture to differ from Sir C. Trevelyan, I cannot help 
thinking that men do not join a profession for the sake of the possible 
contingency of an advancement in life at an indefinite period. So far 
as I am able to judge, immediate advantages, even though they are 
comparatively small, afford greater temptation to youth than distant 
advantages of even greater value. Young men, as a rule, are not willing 
to pass through a disagreeable occupation for some years for the sake of 
a possible promotion many years afterwards. 

I do not under-estimate the desire which is prevalent among members 
of every class to become gentlemen. But is Sir C. Trevelyan certain 
that his proposal would secure this object, and that the success of the 
scheme would not actually destroy the attraction on which he relies? Is 
he sure that he would be raising the soldier to the rank of a gentleman, 
and not lowering the officer to the rank of a soldier? Officers are not 
accepted as gentlemen because they are officers, but because they are 
gentlemen; and if Sir C. Trevelyan’s leaven is mixed with the officers, 
will not the whole lump be leavened, and the status of the officer lowered ? 
For myself I cannot help thinking that these reasons prove that the effort 
to tempt the great middle class into the army will certainly fail; and that 
Government, when it requires labourers, must be content to abide by the 
plain economical law, which is certain to lead them to the lowest class 
as the cheapest market in which they are likely to obtain that labour. 


Ss. W. 
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Oly Towns in Provence, 


TRAVELLERS journeying southward from Paris first meet with olive-trees 
near Montdragon or Montélimart—little towns, with old historic names, 
upon the road to Orange. It is here that we begin to feel ourselves 
within the land of Provence, where the Romans found a second Italy, and 
where the autumn of their antique civilization was followed, almost without 
an intermediate winter of barbarism, by the light and delicate spring-time 
of romance. Orange itself is full of Rome. Indeed, the ghost of the 
dead Empire seems there to be more real and living than the actual flesh 
and blood of modern time, as represented by narrow dirty streets and 
mean churches. It is the shell of the huge theatre, hollowed from the 
solid hill, and fronted with a wall that seems made rather to protect a city 
than to form a sounding-board for a stage, which first tells us that we have 
reached the old Arausio. Of all theatres this is the most impressive, 
stupendous, indestructible, the Colosseum hardly excepted ; for in Rome 
herself we are -prepared for something gigantic, while in the insignificant 
Arausio—a sort of antique Tewkesbury—to find such magnificence, 
durability, and vastness, impresses one with a nightmare sense that the old 
lioness of Empire can scarcely yet be dead. As we stand before the 
colossal, towering, amorphous precipice which formed the background of 
the Scena, we feel as if once more the “ heartquaking sound of Consul 
Romanus” might be heard ; as if Roman knights and deputies, arisen from 
the dead, with faces hard and stern as Trajan’s frieze, might take their 
seats beneath us in the orchestra, and, after proclamation made, the mort- 
main of imperial Rome be laid upon the comforts, liberties, and little 
gracefulnesses of our modern life. Nor is it unpleasant to be startled from 
such reverie by the voice of the old guardian upon the stage beneath, 
sonorously devolving the vacuous Alexandrines with which he once 
welcomed his ephemeral French Emperor from Algiers. The little man 
is dim with distance, eclipsed and swallowed up by the shadows and 
grotesque fragments of the ruin in the midst of which he stands. But 
his voice—thanks to the inimitable constructive art of the ancient architect, 
which, even in the desolation of at least thirteen centuries, has not lost its 
eunning,—emerges from the pigmy throat, and fills the whole vast hollow 
with its clear, if tiny, sound. Thank heaven, there is no danger of Roman 
resurrection here! The illusion is completely broken, and we turn to 
gather the first violets of February, and to wonder at the quaint postures 
of @ praying mantis on the grass-grown tiers and porches fringed with fern. 

The sense of Roman greatness which is so oppressive in Orange and in 
many other parts of Provence is not felt at Avignon. Here we exchange 
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the ghost of Imperial for the phantom of Ecclesiastical Rome. The fixed 
epithet of Avignon is Papal ; and as the express train rushes over its bleak 
and wind-tormented plain, the heavy dungeon walls and battlemented 
towers of its palace fortress seem to warn us off, and bid us quickly leave 
the Babylon of exiled impious Antichrist. Avignon, indeed, presents the 
bleakest, barest, greyest scene upon a February morning, when the inces- 
sant mistral is blowing, and far and near, upon desolate hillside and sandy 
plain, the scanty trees are bent sideways, the crumbling castle turrets 
shiver like bleached skeletons in the dry ungenial air. Yet inside the town 
all is not so dreary. The Papal palace, with its terrible glaciére, its 
chapel painted by Simone Memmi, its endless corridors and staircases, its 
torture chamber, funnel-shaped to drown and suffocate—so runs tradi- 
tion—the shrieks of wretches on the rack, is now a barrack, filled with 
lively little French soldiers, whose politeness, though sorely, taxed, 
is never ruffled by the introduction of inquisitive visitors into “their 
dormitories, eating-places, and drill-grounds. And strange, indeed, it 
is to see the lines of neat, narrow barrack beds, between which the 
red-legged little men are shaving, polishing their guns, or mending 
their trousers, in those vaulted halls of Popes and Cardinals, those 
vast presence-chambers and audience-galleries, where Urban entertained 
St. Catherine, where Rienzi came, a prisoner, to be stared at. Pass by 
the glaciére with a shudder, for it has still the reek of blood about it ; 
and do not long delay in the cheerless dungeon of Rienzi. Time and 
regimental whitewash have swept these lurking-places of old crime very 
bare ; but the parable of the seven devils is true in more senses than one, 
and the ghosts that return to haunt a deodorized, disinfected, garnished 
sepulchre are almost more ghastly than those which have never been 
disturbed from their old habitations. 

Little by little the eye becomes accustomed to the bareness and grey- 
ness of this Provencal landscape ; and then we find that the scenery round 
Avignon is eminently picturesque. The view from Les Doms—whieh is a 
hill above the Pope’s palace, the Acropolis, as it were, of Avignon—embraces 
a wide stretch of undulating champaign, bordered by low hills, and inter- 
sected by the flashing waters of the majestic Rhone. Across the stream 
stands Villeneuve, like a castle of romance, with its round stone towers 
fronting the gates and battlemented walls of the Papal city. A bridge 
used to connect the two towns, but it is now broken. The remaining 
fragment’ is of solid build, resting on great buttresses, one of which rises 
fantastically above the bridge into a little chapel. Such, one might fancy, 
was the bridge which Ariosto’s Rodomonte kept on horse against the 
Paladins of Charlemagne, when angered by the loss of his false love. 
Nor is it difficult to imagine Bradamante spurring up the slope against 
him with her magic lance in rest, and tilting him into the tawny waves 
beneath. On a clear October morning, when the vineyards are taking 
their last tints of gold and crimson, and the yellow foliage of the poplars 
by the river mingles with the sober greys of olive-trees and willows, every 
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square inch of this landscape, glittering as it does with light and with 
colour, the more beautiful for its subtlety and rarity, would make a picture. 
Out of many such vignettes let us choose one. We are on the shore close 
by the ruined bridge, the rolling muddy Rhone in front; beyond it, by 
the towing-path, a tall strong cypress-tree beside a little house, and next 
to it a crucifix twelve feet or more in height, the Christ visible afar, 
stretched upon his red cross ; arundo donax all around, and willows near ; 
behind, far off, the peaked hills, blue and pearled with clouds; past the 
cypress, on the Rhone, comes floating a long raft, swift through the stream, 
and ruddered by a score of men: one standing prow-erect bends forward to 
salute the cross ; on flies the raft, the tall reeds rustle, and the cypress sleeps. 

For those who have time to sparein going to or from the south it is 
worth while to spend a day or two in the most comfortable and charae- 
teristic of old French inns, the Hotel de l'Europe, at Avignon. Should it 
rain, the museum of the town is worth a visit. It contains Horace 
Vernet’s not uncelebrated picture of Mazeppa, and another, less famous, 
but perhaps more interesting, by swollen-cheeked David, the “ genius in 
convulsion,” as Carlyle has christened him. His canvas is unfinished: 
who knows what cry of the Convention made the painter fling his palette 
down and leave the masterpiece he might have spoiled? Yor in its way 
the picture is a masterpiece. There lies Jean Barrad, drummer, aged 
fourteen, slain in La Vendée, a true patriot, who, while his life-blood 
flowed away, pressed the tricolor cockade to his heart, and murmured 
liberty! David has treated his subject classically; the little drummer- 
boy, though French enough in feature and in feeling, lies, Greek-like, 
naked on the sand—a very Hyacinth of the Republic, La Vendée’s 
Tlioneus. The tricolor cockade and the sentiment of upturned 
patriotic eyes are the only indications of his being a hero in his teens, a 
citizen who thought it sweet to die for France. 

Ine fine weather a visit to Vaucluse should by no means be 
omitted, not so much, perhaps, for Petrarch’s sake as for the interest 
of the drive, and for the marvel of the fountain of the Sorgues. 
A little one-horse phaeton will take you there and back, a distance 
in all of thirty-six miles, for twelve francs. For some time after 
leaving Avignon one jogs along the level country between avenues of plane- 
trees, then comes a hilly ridge, on which the olives, mulberries, and vine- 
yards join their colours and melt subtly into distant purple. After crossing 
this, we reach L’Isle, an island village girdled by the gliding Sorgues, 
overshadowed with gigantic plane-boughs, and echoing to the plash of 
water dripped from mossy fern-tufted mill-wheels. Those who expect 
Petrarch’s Sorgues to be some trickling poet’s stream emerging from 
a damp grotto may well be astounded at the rush and roar of this azure 
river so close upon its fountain-head. It has a volume and arrow-like 
rapidity that fill one with the feeling of exuberance and life. In passing 
let it not be forgotten that it was somewhere or other in this ‘“ chiaro 
fondo di Sorga,” as Carlyle describes, that Jourdain, the hangman-hero of 
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the Glaciére, stuck fast upon his pony when flying from his foes, and 
had his accursed life, by some diabolical providence, spared for future 
butcheries. On we go across the austere plain, between fields of madder, 
the red roots of the ‘‘garance”’ lying in swathes along the furrows; in 
front of us rise ash-grey hills of barren rock, here and there crimsoned 
with the leaves of the dwarf sumach. A huge cliff stands up and seems 
to bar all passage. Yet the river foams in torrents at our side. Whence 
can it issue? What pass or cranny in that precipice is cloven for its 
escape 2 These questions grow in interest as we enter the narrow defile 
of limestone rocks, which lead to the cliff-barrier, and find ourselves 
among the figs and olives of Vaucluse. Here is the village, the little 
church, the ugly column to Petrarch’s memory, the inn, with its carica- 
tures of Laura, and its excellent trout, the bridge and the many-flashing, 
eddying Sorgues, lashed by mill-wheels, broken by weirs, divided in 
its course, channelled and dyked, yet flowing irresistibly and undefiled. 
Blue, purple, greened by moss and water-weeds, silvered by snow-white 
pebbles, on its pure smooth bed the river runs like elemental diamond, 
so clear and fresh. The rocks on either side are grey or yellow, terraced 
into olive-yards, with here and there a cypress, fig, or mulberry tree. 
Soon the gardens cease, and lentisk, rosemary, box, and ilex,—shrubs of 
Provence—with here and there a sumach out of reach, cling to the hard stone. 
And so at last we are brought face to face with the sheer impassable preci- 
pice. At its basement sleeps a pool, perfectly untroubled; a lakelet in 
which the sheltering rocks and nestling wild figs are glassed as in a 
mirror—a mirror of blue-black water, like amethyst or fluor-spar—so 
pure, so still, that where it laps the pebbles you can scarcely say where 
air begins and water ends. ‘This, then, is Petrarch’s “ grotto ;” this is 
the fountain of Vaucluse. Up from its deep reservoirs, from the 
mysterious basements of the mountain, wells the silent stream; pauseless 
and motionless it fills its urn; rises unruffled; glides until the brink 
is reached; then overflows, and foams, and dashes noisily, a cataract, 
among the boulders of the hills. Nothing at Vaucluse is more impressive 
than the contrast between the tranquil silence of the-fountain and the 
roar of the released impetuous river. Here we realize the calm clear 
eyes of sculptured water-gods, their brimming urns, their gushing streams, 
the magic of the mountain-born and darkness-cradled flood. Or, again, 
looking up at the sheer steep cliff, 800 feet in height, and arching slightly 
roofwise, so that no rain falls upon the cavern of the pool, we seem to see 
the stroke of Neptune’s trident, the hoof of Pegasus, the force of Moses’ 
rod which cleft rocks and made waters gush forth in the desert. There is 
a strange fascination in the spot. As our eyes follow the white pebble 
which cleaves the surface and falls visibly until the veil of azure is 
too thick for sight to pierce, we feel as if some glamour were drawing 
us, like Hylas, to the hidden caves. At least we long to yield some 
prized and precious offering to the spring, to grace the nymph of Valehiusa 
with some pearl of price as token of our reverence and love. 
VOL. xviI.—no. 108. 83. 
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Meanwhile nothing has been said about Petrarch, who himself said 
much about the spring, and complained against these very nymphs to 
whom we have in wish, at least, been scattering our jewels, that they 
broke his banks and swallowed up his gardens every spring. At Vaucluse 
Petrarch loved, and lived, and sang. He has made Vaucluse famous, and 
will never be forgotten there. But for our purpose the fountain is of more 
importance than the poet. 

The change from Avignon to Nismes is very trying to the latter place ; 
for Nismes is not picturesquely or historically interesting. It is a 
prosperous modern French town with two almost perfect Roman monu- 
ments—Les Arénes and the Maison Carrée. The amphitheatre is a 
complete oval, visible at one glance: its smooth white stone, even where 
it has not been restored, seems unimpaired by age, and Charles Martel’s 
conflagration, when he burned the Saracen hornet’s nest inside it, has 
only blackened the outer walls and arches venerably. Utility and perfect 
adaptation of means to ends form the beauty of Roman buildings. The 
science of construction, and large intelligence displayed in them; their 
strength, simplicity, solidity, and purpose, are their glory. Perhaps there 
is only one modern edifice—Palladio’s Palazzo della Ragione, at Vicenza 
—which at all approaches the dignity and loftiness of Roman architecture ; 
and this it does because of its absolute freedom from ornament, the 
vastness of its design, and the durability of its material. The temple, 
called the Maison Carrée, at Nismes, is also very perfect, and comprehended 
at one glance. Light, graceful, airy, but rather thin and narrow, it 
reminds one of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome. 

But if Nismes itself is not picturesque, its environs contain the 
wonderful Pont du Gard. A two or three hours’ drive takes one through 
a desolate country to the valley of the Gardon, where, suddenly, at a turn 
of the road, one comes upon the aqueduct. It is not within the scope of 
words to describe the impression produced by those vast arches, row above 
row, cutting the deep blue sky. The domed summer clouds sailing across 
them are comprehended in the gigantic span of their perfect semicircles, 
which seem rather to have been described by Miltonic compasses of Deity 
than by merely human mathematics. Yet, standing beneath one of the 
vaults and looking upward, one may read Roman numerals in order from 
I. to X., which prove their human origin well enough. Next to their 
strength, regularity, aud magnitude, the most astonishing point about this 
triple tier of arches, piled one above the other to a height of 180 feet 
above a brawling stream between two barren hills, is their lightness. 
The arches are not thick ; the causeway on the top is only broad enough 
for three men to walk abreast. So smooth and perpendicular are the 

upporting walls that scarcely a shrub or tuft of grass has grown upon 
the aqueduct in all these years. And yet the huge fabric is strengthened 
by no buttress, has needed no repair. This lightness of structure, 
combined with such prodigious durability, produces the strongest sense 
of science and self-reliant power in the men who designed it. None but 
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Romans could have built such 1 monument, and have set it in such a 
place—a wilderness of rock and rolling hill, scantily covered with low 
brushwood, and browsed over by a few sheep: for such a purpose, too, 
to supply Nemausus with pure water. The modern town does pretty well 
without its water ; but here subsists the civilization of eighteen centuries 
past intact: the human labour yet remains, the measuring, contriving 
mind of man, shrinking from no obstacles, spanning the air, and 
in one edifice combining gigantic strength and perfect beauty. It is 
impossible not to echo Rousseau’s words in such a place, and to say with 
him :—‘‘ Le retentissement de mes pas dans ces immenses vofites me faisait 
croire entendre la forte voix de ceux qui les avaient baties. Je me perdais 
comme un insecte dans cette immensité. Je sentais, tout en me faisant 
petit, je ne sais quoi qui m’élevait l’ime; et je me disais en soupirant : 
Que ne suis-je né Romain!” 

There is nothing at Arles which produces the same deep and indelible 
impression. Yet Arles is a far more interesting town than Nismes, partly 
because of the Rhone delta which begins there, parily because of its 
ruinous antiquity, and partly also because of the strong local character of 
its population. The amphitheatre of Arles is vaster and more sublime in 
its desolation than the tidy theatre at Nismes; the crypts, and dens, and 
subterranean passages suggest all manner of speculation as to the uses to 
which they may have been appropriated; while the broken galleries out- 
side, intricate and black, and cavernous, like Piranesi’s etchings of the 
‘“‘Carecri,” present the wildest pictures of greatness in decay, fantastic 
dilapidation. The ruins of the smaller theatre, again, with their pictur- 
esquely grouped fragments and their standing columns, might be sketched 
for a frontispiece to some dilettante work on classical antiquities. For the 
rest, perhaps the Aliscamps, or ancient Roman burial-ground, is the mest 
interesting thing at Arles, not only because of Dante’s celebrated lines in 
the canto of Farinata :— 


Si come ad Arli ove ’1 Rodano stagna, 
Fanno i sepoleri tutto ’1 loco varo; 


but also because of the intrinsic picturesqueness of this avenue of sepul- 
chres beneath green trees upon a long soft grassy field. 

But as at Avignon and Nismes, so also at Arles, one of the chief 
attractions of the place lies at a distance, and requires a special expedi- 
tion. The road to Les Baux crosses a true Provencal desert, where one 
realizes the phrase— Vieux comme les rochers de Provence,”"—a wilder- 
ness of grey stone, here and there worn into cart tracks, and tufted with 
rosemary, box, lavender, and lentisk. On the way it passes by the Abbaye 
de Mount Majeur, a ruin of gigantic size, embracing all periods of archi- 
tecture, where nothing seems to flourish now but henbane and the wild 
cucumber, or to breathe but a mumble-toothed and terrible old hag. The 
ruin stands above a desolate marsh, its vast Italian buildings of Palladian 
splendour looking more forlorn in their decay than the older and austerer 
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medieval towers which rise up proud and patient, and defiantly erect 
beneath the curse of time. When at length we reach what used to be the 
castle town of Les Baux, we find a naked mountain of yellow sandstone, 
worn away by nature into bastions and buttresses, and coigns of vantage, 
sculptured by ancient art into palaces and chapels, battlements and 
dungeons. Now art and nature are confounded in one ruin. Blocks of 
masonry lie check by jowl with masses of the rough-hewn rock: fallen 
cavern vaults are heaped round fragments of fan-shaped spandrel and 
clustered column shaft; the doors and windows of old pleasure rooms are 
hung with ivy and wild fig for tapestry ; winding staircases start midway 
upon the cliff, and lead to vacancy. High overhead suspended in mid air 
hang chambers—lady’s bower or poet’s singing room—now inaccessible, 
the haunt of hawks and swallows. Within this rocky honeycomb,—“ cette 
ville en monolithe,” as it has been aptly called, for it is literally scooped 
out of one mountain block,—live about two hundred poor people, foddering 
their wretched goats at carved piscina and stately sideboards, erecting 
mud-beplastered hovels in the halls of feudal princes. Murray is wrong 
in calling the place a medieval town in its original state, for anything 
more purely ruinous, more like a decayed old cheese, cannot possibly be 
conceived. ‘The living only inhabit the tombs of the dead. At the end of 
the last century, when revolutionary effervescence was beginning to 
ferment, the people of Arles swept all its feudality away, defacing the very 
arms upon the town gate, and trampling the palace towers to dust. 

The castle looks out across a vast extent of ‘plain over Arles, the 
gnant Rhone, the Camargue, and the salt pools of the lingering sea. 
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Tn old days it was the eyry of an eagle race called Seigneurs of Les Baux; 
and whether they took their title from the rock, or whether, as genea- 
logists would have it, they gave the name of Oriental Balthazar—their 
reputed ancestor, one of the Magi—to the rock itself, remains a mystery not 
greatly worth the solving. 

Anyhow, here they lived and flourished, these feudal princes, bearing 
for their ensign a silver comet of sixteen rays upon a field of gules—them- 
selves a comet race, baleful to the neighbouring lowlands, blazing with 
lurid splendour over wide tracts of country, a burning, raging, fiery-souled, 
swift-handed tribe, in whom a flame unquenchable glowed from son to sire 
through twice five hundred years, until in the sixteenth century it was 
brfned out, and nothing remained but cinders—these broken ruins of 
their eyry, and some outworn and dusty titles. Very strange are the 
fate and history of these same titles: King of Arles, for instance, savour- 
ing of troubadour and high romance; Prince of Tarentum, smacking of 
old plays and Italian novels; Prince of Orange, which the Nassaus, 
through the Chalons, seized in all its emptiness long after the real prin- 
cipality had passed away, and came therewith to sit on England’s throne. 

The Les Baux in their heyday were patterns of feudal nobles. They 
warred incessantly with Counts of Provence, archbishops and burghers of 
Arles, Queens of Naples, Kings of Aragon; crusading, pillaging, betray- 
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ing, spending their substance on the sword and buying it again by deeds 
of valour or imperial acts of favour, tuning troubadour harps, presiding at 
courts of love—they filled a large page in the history of Southern France. 
The Les Baux,were very superstitious. In the fulness of their pros- 
perity they restricted the number of their dependent towns, or places 
baussenques, to seventy-nine, because these numbers in combination were 
thought to be of good omen to their house. Beral des Baux, Seigneur of 
Marseilles, was one day starting on a journey with his whole force to 
Avignon. He met an old woman herb-gathering at daybreak, and said-— 
‘‘ Mother, hast thou seen a crow or other bird?” ‘* Yea,’’ answered the 
crone, “on the trunk of a dead willow.” Beral counted upon his fingers 
the day of the year, and turned bridle. With troubadours of name and 
note they had dealings, but not always to their own advantage, as the 
following story testifies: When the Baux and Berengers were struggling 
for the countship of Provence, Raymond Berenger, by his wife’s counsel, 
went, attended by troubadours, to meet the Emperor Frederick at Milan. 
There he sued for the investiture and ratification of Provence. His 
troubadours sang and charmed Frederick; and there the Emperor, for 
the joy he had in them, wroie his celebrated lines beginning-— 
Plas mi cavalier Francez, 

And when Berenger made his request he met with no refusal. Hearing 
thereof, the lords of Baux came down in wrath with a clangour of armed 
men. But music had already gained the day; and where the Phebus of 
Provence had shone, the AZolus of storm-shaken Les Baux was powerless. 
Again, when Blacas, a knight of Provence, died, the great Sordello chaunted 
one of his most fiery hymns, bidding the princes of Christendom flock round 
and eat the heart of the dead lord. ‘‘ Let Raubaude des Baux,”’ cries 
the bard, with a sarcasm that is clearly meant, but at this distance un- 
intelligible, ‘‘ take also a good piece, for she is fair and good and truly 
virtuous ; let her keep it well who knows so well to husband her own weal.” 
But the poets were not always adverse to the house of Baux. Fouquet, 
the beautiful and gentle melodist whom Dante placed in Paradise, served 
Adelaisie, wife of Berald, with long service of unhappy love, and wrote 
upon her death “The Complaint of Berald des Baux for Adelaisie.”’ 
Guillaume de Cabestan loved Berangére des Baux, and was so loved by her 
that she gave him a philtre to drink, whereof he sickened and grew mad. 
Many more troubadours are cited as having frequented the castle of Les 
Baux, and among the members of the princely house were several poets. 

Some of them were renowned for beauty. We hear of a Cécile, called 
Passe Rose, because of her exceeding loveliness; also of an unhappy 
Francois who, after passing eighteen years in prison, yet won the grace 
and love of Joan of Naples by his charms. But the real temper of this 
fierce tribe was not shown among troubadours, or in the courts of love 
and beauty. The stern and barren rock from which they sprang, and 
the comet of their seutcheon, are the true symbols of their nature. History 
records no end of their ravages and slaughters. It is a tedious catalogue 
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of blocd—how one prince put to fire and sword the whole town of 
Courthezon ; how another was stabbed in prison by his wife ; how a third 
besieged the castle of his niece, and sought to undermine her chamber, 
knowing her the while to be in child-bed ; how a fourth was flayed alive 
outside the walls of Avignon. There is nothing terrible, splendid, and 
savage, belonging to feudal history, of which an example may not be found 
in the annals of Les Baux, as narrated by their chronicler, Jules Canonge. 

However abrupt may seem the transition from these memories of the 
ancient nobles of Les Baux to mere matters of travel and picturesqueness, 
we cannot take leave of the old towns of Provence without a word about 
the Cathedrals of St. Trophime, at Arles, and of St. Gilles—a village on 
the border of the dreary flamingo-haunted Camargue. Both of these 
buildings have porches splendidly encrusted with sculptures, half-classical, 
half-medizval, marking the transition from ancient to modern art. But that 
of St. Gilles is by far the richer and more elaborate. The whole facade of 
this church is one mass of intricate decoration; Norman arches and carved 
lions, like those of Lombard architecture, mingling fantastically with Greek 
scrolls of fruit and flowers, with elegant Corinthian columns jutting out upon 
the church steps, and with the old conventional wave border that is called 
Etruscan in our modern jargon. From the midst of florid fret and 
foliage, lean mild faces of saints and madonnas ; symbols of evangelists 
with half-human, half-animal eyes and wings, are interwoven with the leafy 
bowers of cupids; grave apostles stand erect beneath acanthus-wreaths 
that ought to crisp the forehead of a laughing Faun or Bacchus. And 
yet so full, exuberant, and deftly-chosen are these various elements, that 
there remains no sense of incongruity or discord. The Gothic spirit had 
much trouble to disentangle itself from Roman reminiscences ; and, fortu- 
nately for the picturesqueness of St. Gilles, it did not succeed. How 
strangely different is the result of this transition in the south from those 
severe and rigid forms which we call Romanesque in Germany and 
Normandy and England. 

It is well before quitting Arles, to sit down for an hour or so in the 
cloisters and meditate among their exquisitely graceful interminglement 
of capital and column, ‘The handsome maidens of the town come, as in 
Calderon’s picture, to draw water and to gossip at the well. The sun 
moves slowly from the southern to the western wall ; and with his gradual 
progression, fresh tapestries of light and shadow fall upon the well-worn 
pavement, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
TuxkRE's NO SMOKE, BUT THERE'S Fire. 


T is unnatural for a young girl to 
have no outlet for her thoughts, no 
one with whom she is intimate 
enough to feel sure of equal sym- 
pathy. Mrs. Wynyate’s consola- 
tion took the form of remarks that 
“it was a cross, and she hoped 
that Lettice’s soul would be the 
better of it.” Delicate perplexities 
were not Job’s forte, and his sym- 
pathy was chiefly shown by observ- 
ing repeatedly ‘that there was 
many a better horse to be picked 
up about nor that young ’un.” 
And since the scene concerning 
Everhard she felt cut off from her 
former unfailing refuge—her uncle 
Amyas: troubles look so different 
seen from above and when one is 





absorbing interest of the present in the young, even in so mild a nature 
as Lettice’s, the fact of his opposing her wishes had become the principal 
part of their relation to each other. The old time seemed swept away, 
and as if between them there was a great gulf fixed. 

Amyas felt it keenly, but he was too reserved to complain or explain. 
Besides, there was nothing which admitted of explanation; it was simply 
that, for the time at least, the feeling between them which had been so 
much to both was gone, and there is no more doleful task than to search 
among the ashes of past enthusiasms and find no spark. To have faith 
is the only comfort in such cases—faith in the real good and true 
character of one friend, in that which underlies the clouds, and sharp 
hail, and bitter rain of complaint and misunderstanding, which shall pass 
away some time, though maybe for many not here, only when we shall 
see each other face to face, and shall know even as we are known. But 
the bitter moments of pain which the young so often inflict in their in- 
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tercourse with their elders are never understood or atoned for till they 
themselves feel the knife in their own hearts, and utter no ery; but life 
grows sadder, and there is an ache at their hearts, and outsiders wonder 
to see a person look ill and worn without any apparent reason of sickness 
or sorrow for the dismal change. Amyas said nothing, but his heavy 
burden seemed to grow heavier, and the light to have gone out of his 
life ; while Lettice seemed as if she were wandering in a grey mist, half 
unconscious of what was doing and feeling outside. It is a strango 
sensation when all things around are absolutely the same, and it is only 
one’s own perception of them which has changed. She had been looking 
at the world through rose-coloured spectacles, and now that the glasses had 
darkened, the same world had become to her dim and colourless. 

One morning a week or two later, a man lounged into the ‘hall- 
place’ as the family were sitting at dinner. He-was a strong-built, 
athletic fellow, with a determined look, and a great shock of red hair ; 
it was not exactly a disagreeable face, but the sudden changes of expression 
made it a very unreliable one. 

“« Why, Norton !”’ said Mrs. Wynyate, in by no means.a pleased tone. 

‘‘ Well, good folk, here I am at last, you see,” said hey looking round 
with a rather awkward laugh at the company, whose weleome was certainly 
not a cordial one. ‘ And this is Lettie, I suppose ?’’ he went on, turning ° 
to his danghter, who had risen anxiously, and was looking at him in 
extreme wonder and dismay. ‘I think she might saya trifle to her 
father.” Lettice came up to him with a puzzled, painful look in her 
face; he took hold of her, kissed her coldly, and said, ‘“‘ Why, you're 
grown out of all knowledge, child!” 

‘« Like enough,” observed Mrs. Wynyate : ‘‘ you haven’t seen her sin’ 
she were a scrap of six.”’ 

‘** Well,” replied he, I can’t say as the welcome I’ve got makes me 
anyways sorry I didn’t come for it before. I've a been out where there's 
icebergs, but they’re a trifle warmer nor you. However, that’s not my 
look-out. You wrote,” he went on, turning to Mrs. Wynyate, ‘as I'd 
never paid for the girl’s board, nor nothing.” 

*‘ You didn’t beg from him, mother?” cried Amyas, angrily. Every one 
seemed bent on assisting him in ways which he most disliked; and of all 
uncomfortable things, to be helped along a road where you do not wish 
to go, by means which you detest, is the worst. 

She did not answer. 

‘¢ Well, gve won’t say beg,’ said Norton Lisle; ‘‘ there weren’t no 
harm in what she wrote. That slip of a girl haven’t a cost much to rear 
though, I’m thinking. Why, she looks as if she hadn’t a drop of blood 
in her veins,” he went on, with a sort of laugh, as he looked at her pale, 
anxious face. ‘‘ However, I’ve a brought fifty pounds for it, whatsoever 
it is.” And he threw a little roll of dirty notes on the table. ‘ And now 
I shall be glad of the girl with me if you ain't. I’m going to set up 
housekeeping again, and she’ll do for me; I’ve a took a brick and tile 
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yard, with a house on it convenient, and I want to get me a bit of a home 
again. How soon shall ye be ready for to come along wi’ me, Lett ?” 

“ Do ye think I'll sell the girl in that fashion?” cried Amyas, almost 
fiercely. ‘‘Take back yer money. Who’s looked after her and cared 
or her all these years, and who’s the best right to her now I'd like 


f 
{ 
to know?” 

‘‘T can’t say as to that,’’ answered Norton, angrily ; “‘ but I take it 
the law o’ the land is as a girl of (eighteen, is it, Lettie ?) must go with her 
father if he choose for to have her. But as for the money, you’re noways 
bound to keep that,” said he, in a vexed tone, stretching out his hand 
towards it, ‘‘and if you don’t want it I do, and the girl too.” 

‘Granny,’ entreated Lettice, pitifully, ““keep it; take it for my 
sake, if I’m to go; let me think there’s that little help coming in 
anyhow.” 

‘‘T won’t have ye touch it, mother,” cried Amyas; ‘‘ how do I know 
how ’twas got!” 

“Tt were got in as good traffic as yourn,—buying and selling mer- 
chandise,—I can tell ye, you that takes away other men’s characters.” 

‘“‘ There ain’t much for to part with o’ that anyhow,” muttered Job. 

«What! you’re the fool of the family still, are ye?” said Norton, 
turning fiercely upon him. ‘ What are you waiting for?’’ he cried, 
looking at Lettice, who still lingered white and tearless. ‘I telled ye to 
co and get ready.” 

‘* Leave her till to-morrow, Norton,” said Amyas, striving to be calm. 
“ You don’t expect her to go off at half-an-hour’s notice i’ this way; she 
can't get ready her things nor aught.’’ 

“I've a brought a cart and all ready now,” said Norton, rather dis- 
contentedly. 

‘«‘ There’s the miller been asking after ye not a week back,’’ put in Job 
with considerable skill; ‘‘ he said he wondered he hadn’t heerd anythink 
on ye sin’ ye came from beyond seas.” 

‘¢ Well, I'll go down to he for the night, but the girl must be ready 
to-morrow. I can’t wait any longer nor then by no means,” said Norton 
at last, as he left the house. He had come intending to be friendly and 
condescending, and liberal with his money, and was a good deal annoyed 
at the tone in which he had been received. 

That afternoon and evening poor Lettice moved about as if she had 
been in a dream, while she collected her little possessions and bade adieu 
to all her friends in and out of the farmyard, as if she had been going to 
the other end of the world. The whole household was in commotion ; 
Amyas said nothing to his mother, but went about dismally in silence, 
vhile Mrs. Wynyate got so far in doubting the wisdom of her interference 
against his express commands as to be very angry with Norton for obeying 
her summons. 

‘‘ What on earth did he come here for, I can’t think; that weren’t 
what I meant a bit,” said she, in an angered tone. 
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“Ye may turn outa cow to the pasture, but ye can’t tell to what 
hedge she'll bite,” observed Job, sagely. 

The next morning came, and with it Norton in his taxed-cart. 

‘That's a first-rate traveller,” observed Job, scientifically passing his 
hand down the horse's leg as a way of putting its owner into better humour. 

Norton smiled. ‘She'll go her ten mile i’ the hour easy, if so be 
"twere wanted. What, yer don’t expect me to take that big box?” 
grumbled he, like his betters, over that everlasting bone of contention, 
women’s luggage. 

*¢Then you'll have to buy things for her,” cried Mrs. Wynyate : “the 
girl can't go naked.” 

With a good deal of angry arguing, the box was at last allowed to be 
hoisted in. 

‘She won't be alone in the house where you're taking her?” said 
Amyas, anxiously. 

‘* There’s a very tidy woman there as I’ve got to sce to things and do 
for me,” replied he. 

‘‘ Look, Norton,” Amyas went on, with a sort of spasm at his throat: 
‘“‘ you're one that fears neither God nor devil, but I do believe as you'd 
not dare to do aught that’s wrong against the girl.” 

‘“‘T tell ye a hair o’ her head shan’t come to harm,”’ cried he, evidently 
quite in earnest, to Amyas’s great relief. ‘I’m a-goin’ to set up again 
in England, and I want somebody for to keep house for me. What the 
devil mayn’t a man have his own girl to live with him without all 
this fuss?” 

There was quite a little crowd round the door—the blind Dannel, the 
deaf woman who did the ‘‘ choores,” Job, the peacock, the calves, and a 
great variety of other birds and beasts—to witness Lettice’s departure. 
She did not speak, but fell on her uncle Amyas’s neck, with a sort of 
remorse for the cold chill of the last days, and then kissed her grand- 
mother with a warmth which surprised herself. There was a scowl on 
Norton’s face as they drove away; but happening to catch sight of his 
daughter, looking very white and utterly miserable, he burst into a loud 
laugh. 

‘“‘ Tf the girl isn’t frightened out of her wits! Look, child,” he said, 
more kindly, ‘‘ the devil isn’t so black as he’s painted. There’s no love 
lost betwixt me and them at the Woodhouse, and they’il have telled ye no 
end o’ stories about me ?”’ 

‘‘No, they never did,” said Lettice, growing bold in her defence 
of home. 

‘‘T ain't so bad as all that; you do as I bid ye, and we shall be 
comf'able enough. Yer mother and I never could hitch our horses 
together ; she would have her own way, and so would I, so we never 
did gee; but if so be ye mind me, and are a good wench, J shan’t harm 
ye. I’m a-takin’ ye because I want ye to serve me, not for to do ye any 
hurt :; so ye needu’t be afraid, child.” 
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Lettice’s spirits somewhat revived as they drove on. Everything in 
life to her was new and strange, and as her fears went off, and the fresh 
air of the beautiful autumn day blew in her face, she could not help to a 
certain degree enjoying the adventure. 

They drove on across a wild tract of forest-country, much in the 
same state as when the Red King hunted there: wide open heaths, 
succeeded by beautiful knolls, covered. with gnarled old oaks, interspersed 
with hollies and thorn and moss-grown beech, among which the deer were 
trooping. 

‘They say ’twere better for to kill a man than a deer in the Red 
King’s time,”’ said Norton. ‘‘ And here’s the ford where Tyrrel’s horse, 
as killed him and ran for it, were shod, and pays a fine to the King until 
this day; tho’ small loss were he anyhow—that is, the Red King—if all 
tales be true.” 

From the higher ground glimpses of the blue sea, with a shining sail 
or tivo, were seen over the rich wooded slopes of hill, and the pale lilac 
hills of ‘‘the Island” in the far distance. They passed along solitary 
roads, wide uncultivated tracts, rich in beauty of colour and natural 
outline, now fast dying away before the straight hedgerow and the square 
bare ficld. Is civilization necessarily and essentially unpicturesque and 
unlovely ? 

They seemed to keep to the bypaths; but at that season of the 
year, on that dry gravelly soil, it is possible to drive over the green- 
sward, tufted with fern and bilberries, in almost every direction. Occasion- 
ally Norton stopped to recall himself to an old acquaintance, and Lettiee 
was a little amused as she gradually saw how both she and the brickyard 
were trotted out as a sign of settled life and extreme respectability in the 
eyes of the world. 

At last he drove up to a litile old wayside inn, so old that its very 
sign, ‘* The Bugle,” * had lost its meaning, and had to be interpreted by 
the picture of an ox, which swung on the bough of an old oak and 
ercaked in the wind. The host stood at the door, and greeted Norton as 
an old acquaintance. 

‘‘ What are ye after now, Norton, I wonder? and who have ye got 
there ?”’ said he, without taking his hands out of his pockets. 

“T’ve a took that place down at the Puckspiece and the brickyard. I 
think I can make a good thing of it: I’ve got it for next to nothing. 
He were a great fool as built it and ruined hisself to death ; but ’twill be 
very gain for me. And here's my daughter coming to keep house for me.” 

‘« Whew !”’ answered the man ; “ that’s summat new. Why, the place 
is full of pucks and pixies, ghosts and goblins, they all says.” 

‘‘ Nayther ghost nor goblin will meddle with me or mine, I take it,” 
said Norton, with a grin. ‘‘ I’ve business here, and the horse must bait,” 





* “Bugie, a wild ox, from ‘ Buculus.’”’— Johnson. “Thy bugle eyeballs,” ox- 
eyed.— As You Like It. 
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he went on, turning to his daughter, and making her get down. The 
house was full of rough, noisy men, and Lettice took refuge in a stuffy, 
dismal little unused parlour, hung with strange prints of gentlemen in blue 
eoats and yellow breeches, making love to ladies with a whole forest of 
feathers growing out of the top of their heads. With an almost impossible 
pen, on the half of an old bill which she had got from the landlady, she 
was trying to scrawl a letter home. ‘‘ If anybody was to take it to the 
Woodhouse, they'd give ’um a shilling willing,” said she, earnestly, as 
they were starting again; the post was almost an unknown institution to 
her. Her father came up at the moment. 

‘‘Look, Lettie,’ said he, ‘‘ you leave that alone. Don’t you be 
bringing Amyas and the rest upon us yet. I don’t know but the place 
mayn’t suit me, and then it wouldn't be for long.”” And, though not unkindly, 
he took the letter away. ‘‘ They call me ‘ Norton’ this side the country, 
and so do you too,” he explained to his daughter, as they drove on again. 

The country gréw barer, the trees died away, the road lay across a 
wide open heath, when they suddenly turned off to the left along a rough 
moorland track, up which Norton drove slowly, cursing the deep sandy 
ruts. The heather was brilliant in its purple bloom, the gorse was golden 
and smelt deliciously, but the day had grown grey, and a slight drizzling 
rain had come on. They reached at last a little settlement, six or seven 
houses dropped down as it were on the waste, round which were some 
frowsy ragged bits of inclosed land, and a long line of neglected, ruinous 
brick-sheds, backed by a strip of firwood behind. A little above them, 
on the side of the hill, was a large unfinished, abandoned house, roofed 
in, but with the great open windows, like eyeless sockets, staring out at 
the heath. There is something peculiarly dismal and depressing about 
the decay of an unfinished, unused dwelling: the ruins of the past are 
beautiful, and sad, and interesting, but the perishing away piecemeal of 
what has never served any human being, such an utter waste and miserable 
shortcoming of an intention, vexes one with its hopeless dreariness and 
weakness. Lettice’s heart sank within her at the bare, forlorn look as 
they drove up to a low lean-to, containing the kitchen at one end, which had 
been made habitable. A lame man was standing among the sheds, with 
a spade in his hand and a pipe in his mouth, doing nothing; he came 
lounging up to them. 

*‘ Anything new about?” said Norton, flinging the reins to him. 

“This ain’t much the place for news: you don’t come here for that,” 
answered he, with a sort of grunt. 

‘‘ Have ye found any better clay then yet ?”’ 

‘* We've got to the red marl, full o’ Danes’ blood,” said he, with some 
disgust. The blood of their ancient enemies is still believed by the 
descendants of the West Saxons to be thus found. 

‘‘ Why, they haven’t boarded up them windows nor put in the case- 
ments!”’ observed Norton, without attending to him, as he looked up at 
the house. 
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‘‘ Carpenter busy, couldu’t come,” replied Tony, who used few super- 
fluous words, as he walked off with the horse to a sort of stable built into 
the side of the hill. 

‘‘ Here’s my daughter come to stop with me, missis,” said Norton to 
a decent work-a+day middle-aged woman, who came to the door wiping her 
hands, crinkled with washing, on her apron. She secmed surprised, and 
looked somewhat suspiciously at the new arrival; but it was a reliable 
face, and Lettice felt relieved. 





‘« But la, child, where ever are you to bide ?”’ said the woman, gravely. 
‘There’s on’y the back-kitchen, where me and Tony sleeps, in all the 
house as is fit for a reremouse’’* (a bat). She was evidently a little 
afraid of being ousted. 

‘«‘ She can sleep in the pantoney place easy,” replied her father ; ‘and 
I shall get in the casement to-day, and bide in the front room mysen. 
Tain’t winter : I’ve had worse burrows nor that afore now ; and, Lettie, you 
make yourself useful.” 

It was still early. All the afternoon he was hard at work on the 
window; he seemed able to turn his hand to anything, but to care for 
nothing long. He had no time for Lettice: Mrs. Edney did not 
scem to want her; and towards evening the girl, having arranged her 
own little concerns in a wretched dilapidated room, which had been 
hastily floored and boarded in, in the main part of the house, went out 
to see what the place was like without. 

3chind the house was a little pine-wood, which stretched all along the 
slope of the hill. Under her feet was a bed of the dry needles, with the 
aromatic smell of the resin. The rain had ceased ; the evening sun shone on 
the red trunks: the wind was sighing among the branches with a soft 
Molian music, rising and falling, as if played by invisible hands; but 
under it all was a low thunderous dash and roar, which she could not 
make out. <A few steps more brought her up to the edge of the sand- 
cliffs, with the great blue sea stretching out clear and bright at her feet. 
The first sight of the sea is always an event in one’s sensations—it is so 
large, so wide, so bright, so open-airish, so unlike anything else; and to 
Lettice, brought up in the leafy, bowery, flowery land of the Woodhouse, 
it was more than usually striking—the space seemed illimitable of sea and 
sky together. She sat down, struck dumb, where she first caught sight of 
the shore. It was a calm evening: the waves came rippling up quietly 
one after the other, ‘Like as the waves make to the pebbled shore, so 
do our minutes hasten to their end.” ‘The white foam crawled up the 
shingly beach ; she thought she never could be tired of watching it. She 
sat on till it was nearly night, 

While she was away Mrs. Edney had discussed the position with her 
husband. ‘TI can’t see what call Norton has for to bring in that child, 
as if I wasn’t yable for things.” 

“Why, you ain’t but a stunpole, missis, after all’s said. Don’t ye 





* “ And war with rere mice for their leathern wings.’—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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see, when one and another axes questions o’ he and how ’twere and all 
about it, he can tackle "um up short wi’ saying, ‘ Tidden queer, is it, 
anyhow, for a man to take a bargain for his work, and have his daughter 
to bide wi’ him?’” And he returned to sit smoking and drinking 
grog with Norton, whom he seemed to know of old. 

‘‘ I’m all in my dishabilles, quite in a caddle,” said Mrs. Tony when 
Lettice returned. ‘‘ Ye see Norton, when he gets back into these parts, 
he comes to Tony and says, ‘ You help take the brickyard wi’ me, and 
yer missis to find for us.” And so ’twere, and we come up here in no 
time, and ’tis very ungain for me, but I wants nobody for to mend nor mar.”’ 

After which assertion of her principles, finding that her meek little 
guest had no desire whatever for the reins of office, she gradually became 
kind and patronizing. 

‘‘ We've a knowed yer father this ever so long, 
inquired— sin’ when yer mother were alive—eh, a sight o’ years ago, 
and he’s just come back, ye see, to the old country. What were yer mother 
like ? Why, she were a nice, jolly ” (in the sense of jolie) ‘‘ young woman. 
You features her a good bit, but him and her was like cat and dog.” 

And this was all the information that Lettice was able to extract. 

The next day, when she had finished helping Mrs. Edney in the house, 
she went off again and scrambled down a little steep “chine,” where a 
small stream had worked a sort of cut in the yellow sandy cliff, and found 
herself on the shore. The day was bright and sunny; the blue sea, 
with the green and lilac and purple lights and shadows passing over it, 
lovely to watch, and the music of the waves to follow. It was perfectly 
solitary. There was nothing to be seen within the horns of the little bay, 
with its bright yellow sandy cliffs, rusted here and there with dark brown 
iron stains, but the broad flapping wings of a white gull, or a black cor- 
morant swooping on its prey. There is an inexpressible charm in the 
dreamy music of the sea to a particular mood of mind: the change, the 
variety, and yet the ever-recurring roar is a sort of companionship which 
grows upon one day by day. It was hardly healthy, however, for a morbidly 
sensitive mind like Lettice’s, which required the active work of life to 
prevent it from dwelling on its own interior sensations. Day after day 
she sat on the shingle, watching the waves striving to attain, hurrying 
up passionately to gain their object, and, just as they seemed to reach 
it, fallmg back again, the power of the impulsive rush once over—cver 
seeming to win only to lose again. “ Poor things, I think I know how 
they feel,” she said to herself. 

She had often longed for the luxury of being alone, but the burden of 
her own sad thoughts seemed now to be harder to bear than when busy at 
work: as a man can carry a weight when moving, under which he wouid 
be almost crushed if he attempted to stand still. The very beauty made 
her solitude grow more biiter. 

Her affections and conscience had been almost morbidly active, and 
now she seemed to have nothing to love, and hardly anything to do. 


’ 


’ said she, when Lettice 
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“A little knowledge” is so far a dangerous thing that we always pay 
for unequal development. Proportion is the grand secret of happiness ; 
that our aims and objects should be, at least toa certain extent, within our 
means of attaining—a balance between the powers of thought and action. 


CHAPTER X. 
Notre Dame pe Bon Secours. 


Tue days went on. Her father was not unkind, and seemed to be quite 
satisfied that she should do pretty much as she pleased. He came and 
went very irregularly, attending at first a good deal to the affairs of the 
brickyard, but he evidently soon tired of this, and was sometimes away 
for nights together. Even when he was at home her attentions seemed 
rather to bore him. ‘* What can ye do for me, child?” he said, puzzled, 
when she proposed something timidly to him ; ‘‘ why, mend my clothes for 
me, to be sure.” 

Mrs. Edney was a taciturn, phlegmatic woman, very busy all day with 
her cooking, her washing, her baking, and her cleaning. Lettice rather 
liked her, but as she would a dumb beast. 

A place is never said to be haunted without excellent cause, and gene- 
rally richly deserves its reputation, and the Puckspiece had a character 
which was a treasure to its possessor: great flaring lights had been seen 
in its empty windews at unorthodox times ; strange noises had been heard 
by belated travellers, and there was a general understanding that it was 
well to give it a wide berth. 

‘‘ What queer noises there was all last night,” said Lettice one day to 
Tony. 

‘¢ Rats,”’ answered he, sententiously. 

‘«‘T don’t think it could be rats,” she said, timidly ; ‘it sounded like 
pecking with a pick more, muffled like.” 

‘¢ Makes their burries in the hill, p’r’aps,” observed Tony. ‘ I wouldn't 
’sturb ’em; makes ’em bite.” 

‘* Are they such big ’uns ?”’ inquired she, anxiously ; ‘it sounded like 
treads.” 

‘‘ They did say as the man who built this house cut his head off, and 
walks at night to look for’t. Wouldn’t look out when he comes, if I was 
you; they don’t like it—not ghosts. Goes to the well, they says, and looks 
down it, to see whether it ain’t there—that’s his head. Don’t ye go nigh 
the well.” 

Full-grown men have no idea of the perfect delirium of fright into 
which a young girl can be thrown. ‘Tony rather liked the “little maid” 
who filled his pipe, mixed his grog, and did everything she could for him ; 
but he had no scruple in telling all the stories he could remember or 
invent of ghosts, pixies who hay»t the bogs and lead wanderers astray, 
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pucks after whom the place was called, and murders, till the girl’s 
blood ran cold; and although in the daytime she did not altogether 
believe them, she spent the night in an agony of terror, hiding her head 
under the bedclothes. When the light returned her fears vanished, and 
she discovered all sorts of excellent reasons for the strange noises ; but 
not the less, when the dark came back again, was she listening again in 
the utmost distress ; and there was a peculiarly dreary moan of the wind 
among the pine-trees when a storm was near, which always seemed, for 
some reason or other, to make the ghosts or the rats more active. 

Tony seemed to lead rather an idle life, stumbling about with his lame 
leg among the sheds, making an odd brick or two from time to time, or 
firing the kiln, his stolid weather-beaten face utterly impenetrable ; but 
one night, as she was returning home from the shore, she came suddenly 
upon him stumping up the hill at a great rate with her father, and hardly 
knew him, he seemed s0 lively. 

‘«‘ Why don’t they run the Dutchman up Ribstone Glen?” he was 
saying. ‘‘ Great fools, don’t they see if once they gets the scent here, it’s 
all up with us?” 

‘‘ Now see you, there they be at it again!” said Mrs. Tony, who heard 
him, with something of a sigh. ‘‘ Men’s so rampagious, they can’t kip 
their hands out o’ mischief. There ain’t a bit o’ harm in Norton; but 
he’s like Mother Carey’s chickens, never at rest, and biding nowhere. If 
they could but sew a bit—that’s the men—’twould keep ’um quiet and do 
"um no end o’ good.” 

Mrs. Tony was pretty much of Pascal’s opinion: ‘‘ Tout le malheur de 
UVhomme vient de ne pas savoir se teniv sur une chaise.” 

A good many sailor-looking fellows came up from time to time to the 
house, but Norton evidently wished to keep it quict. One evening, how- 
ever, he had a sort of carouse, and told Lettice angrily to come in and 
serve them; but she looked so shy and frightened that his mood suddenly 
changed, and he burst out laughing, and said she only spoiled sport, and 
called Sally in her stead. 

‘* Be ye goin’ to ‘ The Chine ?’”’ said Mrs. Tony, a day or two after, to 
her husband, who had taken his squoyle (a stick laden with lead) after 
dinner. Tony-nodded his head; he wasted no breath in words. ‘ The 
pilots was to bring me a pail, and the kettle’s busted: maybe Edwih* could 
tinker he up; I can’t get nothing here. I want Mary to send me some 
sugar, and a bit o’ coarse grey thread and a darning-needle, and-——”’ 

“‘T can’t mind all them stupid women’s things,” interrupted he. 

‘* Shall I go,” said Lettice, humbly, “and get ’um for ye ?”’ 

“Yes. Take the child, Tony ; ’twill be a change for her,” said the 
woman, kindly. 

Tony warmed up a little out of his usual silence as they crossed the 





* Names beginning with “ Ed,”—Edmund, Edgar, Edwin, Edward, &c., are all 
Anglo-Saxon. 
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purple heath. He had a queer habit of standing still from time to time, 
and turning completely round, so as to command every part of the horizon. 
“They can take us afore a justice,” said he, in explanation, “ for lurking, 
waiting, or loitering wi'in five mile from the coast for to aid or help wi’ 
run goods, and whip or keep us to hard labour for a month, and that's 
pretty justice, I take it!” 

At length they reached ‘‘ The Chine,” a repetition of the ‘‘ Bunny ’’ at 
the Puckspiece on a larger scale, where the little river had broken for itself 
a valley on its road to the sea,—a tumbled sort of glen, with firwood and 
small grassy spaces, and about a dozen scattered cottages here and there, 
each in its own close and garden; a few boats were drawn up on the 
beach, fishing-tackle was hung out to dry, and a pilot-vessel was ridi 
just off the mouth of the stream. 

‘“‘ There, that’s ourn. We calls it ‘Edney’s Chine,’ though that ain’t 
its real name,” said Tony, looking down on the place with some pride. 
“My father he died and left we a bit o’ land: we was to split it up 
among us. ‘There was six brothers, four on us pilots, and yo see ‘twas 
a deal to us to get a good sight o’ the offing; so there we just drawed 
lots, and the eldest—that’s Jesse, and he’s the heddest on us, too—he 
cot the best lot, nighest the sea—and the pilot-boat’s hisn; and the next 
lot *twere the youngest, Caleb, and the last were just me. And ye sec, 
after a while, my leg he were well nigh crushed in a big storm; and ’tis 
so anguish in bad weather as I were obliged to give in, and had to bide at 
home (though, for all that, I can do a many things tarblish well, up and 
down). And the rest is fishers and such like. But eh, how they custom- 
house folk do worrit! We mayn’t do this’n and we mayn’t do that’n ; 
there’s nothing scarce left as a man may put his hand to. If a boat's 
more nor an inch and a quarter deep to a foot long, they may take ler 
away, she’s forfeit. They'll be measuring the nose o’ one’s face afor 
long, and cut that off if it ain’t to their mind! 

Tony had become almost talkative, with the recollection of his wrongs. 
“ Hey, you come out there!” he called out suddenly, as his quick look- 
ut caught something moving among the furze and bramble-bushes, end a 
small boy, with beady, twinkling, black, mischievous eyes, came out rather 
unwillingly. ‘‘ What a moucher* you are, David! Allays after them 
blackberries and pixie f pears! You take Norton’s maid down to yer aunt 
Mary’s: I want to go t’other road. I'll call for ye this evenin’ for to feich 
the pail,” he went on, turning to the girl. 

The boy by no means graciously obeyed. He did not go as he was bid, 
however, but turned down a steep place in the cliffs, where Lettice could 
hardly follow. 

*« Where’s Norton to-day ?’’ said he, condescendingly. ‘‘ But I dessay 
you can’t tell! Them people's here and there and everywhere and nowhere 
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* Falstaff—* Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a moucher, and eat black- 
berries ? a question not to be asked.” 
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like. I know,” the imp went on. ‘ And there’s uncle Tony, as were found 
out ‘ fair- binding? and were broke for vilot, and his boat took away, cut 


across the middle. He never telled ye that much, I'll be bound,” said he 
with a grin.“ Eh, there’s a big jelly-fish washed ashore! There, you 
go across the stream and up to that little white house. That’s ene 


aunt Mary and we lives.” And he ran off. 
The stream found its way to the sea through a spit of sand; and 
ettice, seeing no bridge, went lower and lower to a place where the water 
1 


voked shallowest, considering whether she was intended to wade across, 
sucked in, as it 
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vhen she gradually felt herself sinking into a quicksand 
eemed to her, horribly. She called for help, and a tall sailor, striding 
down to the fishing-boat, came across the little river and dragged her out. 
‘*‘ You're going up to Mary ?” mene he; and then, as if land and water 
e e equally y indifferent to him, without giving her time for an answer, he 
per her in his arms andi e jarriod her like a child to the other side. 
‘‘Tsn’t there a bridge ?”’ said Lettice, blushing, and too much frightened 
to thank him. She had seen him a day or two before at the Puckspiece. 
‘‘To be sure there is. What did that imp Dav id mean to bring ye 
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this gate? <A pretty douse o’ the ear Til-give him once I catches him! 


Mary spiles him so, because he’s an orphan she says; but that’s no 


reason to give him his own way like that. I secd ye hiding t’other day 


when I were up with yer father,” said he, laughing. ‘There, that’s the 
vay round the sandy knowl to Jesse’s—him’s my brother, and there he 
stands atop o’ his garden ground, wi’ his telescope up to his eye Sane 
says by times she thinks ’twill grow there.) You tell her as I shall b up 
for summat t’ eat once I’ve finished wi’ ae dingy.” 

- e girl climbed up a flight of } ps cut in the stcep sand-hill, 
and strengthened with staves, to the little } 10use, ‘‘ wattle and dab,” half 
daiet half mud, which stood in a garden edged with thrift and pebbles. 
A passion-flower with large yellow egg-like fruit hung over the door, and 
there was a myrtle —— mixed with rosemary in front. The vegeta- 


tion is very southern on that 








‘‘ Well, my little maid,” said the pilot, greeting her kindly, ‘and 
you're Norton’s child ? You're but a teary thing to come o’ such a rough 
‘un as he.” Then raising his glass again, ‘‘I thowt yon were a brig,” said 
he, going on with his search ; “ but she ain’t nothing o’ dia mn" I can’t 
als he ry out at all.’? His face was like an eagle’s: the nose was larce 


and hooked, with a deep-set eye intent and keen, though the whole 
expression was mild and serious. Every atom of superfluous flesh seemed 
to have been ees away in his daily and nightly strife with wind and 
weather ; and his hair and beard were shaggy and grizzled. As he spoke 
his wife came to the door. 

‘‘ Bless us, child, how watchet ye are in the feet ; and there ain’t scarce 


a vaunk * o’ fire left,”’ she added, regretfully, as she took the girl into the 





* “Funke,” spark, German, 
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house and began to provide dry things for her. ‘‘ What, it were Caleb as 
dragged ye out, I reckon ?” The little room was exquisitely clean, bright 

“ith cciew ash, and hung with queer treasures from beyond seas, strange 
fish and seaweed and gay-coloured shells; and as Lettice unfolded the 
long chapter of Mrs. Tony’s requests, she looked curiously round. 

‘‘Them’s things as grows in foreigu parts,” observed Mrs. Jesse, 
answering her eyes. ‘‘ Curosities as is giv’ to Jesse aboard the homeward- 
bound, from some outlandish place or heel 

‘‘ Master Tony said as he'd fetch the pail and me some time, but ib 
mightn’t be till late. May I stop here til he come ?”’ said the girl, wist- 
fully. 

‘Stop, child? yes, as long as ever ye like, and welcome; ’twill be 
more cheerfuller for ye than up at the I Puckspiece,” replied Mary, 
heartily. 

She was a large, comely, prosperous-looking woman, and yet there 

were lines in her pleasant, handsome face which told that she had gone 
through sorrow, and knew how to help those who wanted it. In the 
little colony everybody wes cousin a everybody else, and she seemed 
to be “‘ Aunt Mary” to them all, and to be ready with help for all wants 
and miseries, both of body and mind. 

Lettice remained at the pilot's cottage for the rest of the af 
found plenty to do “up and down,” as she helped her new friend skilfully 
with her neat-handed little ways. 

‘“¢ Mother’s out o’ sugar,” said one little messenger, ‘ a would ye 
send her a pinch? she’ll give it back agin’ offer which is generally 
an ingenious way of getting rid of the burden of grati se xiha yet leaves 
one free to forget the repayment. 

‘‘ Tommy’s just crazy wi’ the colic, and mother says could ye gi’e her 
a pinch of bishopswort, for to make some stealaboe ?”’ said the next. 

Mary was ready for all. Her husband, as the owner of a tie 

1 without children, was a very well-to-do man, and hie wife was able as 
well as willing to help. ‘‘ Notre dame de bon secours”’ she might have 
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been called. 
Leitice took-to her greatly. 
‘You'll have time to take yer bite wi’ us, child,” said & 
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her husband, who was busy in the pot 

‘‘ There’s a nice few on ’em it year, thank God for it,” said the 
pilot, raising himself and uncovering his head reverently as he came up 
from the garden. 

A few minutes after Caleb appeared, with a colour-pot in his hand. 

“ Well, I've a painted the boat just beautiful!” said he with much 
satisfaction as he sat down to the table. 

“I wish as ye hadn’t a painted yer hands s0 well likewise,” replied 
Mary. ‘Lettie, you find up that bit o’ soap as I set by but now.” 

*‘ Well, captains must be minded aboard their own ships I suppose,” 
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replied he, making a wry face as he did as he was bid. ‘‘ What, is that little 
‘un here still? and all one, too, as if she were at home, one mid say.” 

*‘ She's a helpful little lass and well bringed up for work, I will say 
that for her.” : 

‘‘So you've been a-making o’ the boat pea-green,”’ observed Jesse, 
laughing. 

‘* Tt don’t searce cost more to make her a pretty nor an ugly one; and 
I don’t see why we shouldn't have it one as t’other if so be it ain’t ill- 
convenent. Didn’t I catch that there David a-droring his fingers all 
along the wet paint! If yer don’t see to that boy, Mary, he’ll come to 
the bad. It was his doing leading that little lass into the quag but now.” 

‘She didn’t tell me that,” said Mrs. Jesse, turning affectionately to 
the girl. ‘I'll thwack him when he comes in.” 

‘‘ Big words and little deeds,” answered Caleb; “ that’s just women 
all over. They thinks as the world’s a kep’ going by talk!’ 

‘¢ Well, and so most on it is. They're powerful things is words, for 
good and for bad too. What’s that David says on ’um, as Jesse reads 
by whiles ?” , 

‘‘ Well, if it’s the number on ’um will serve, there’s a power on ’um as 
every woman can bring about everythink and nothink,”’ replied he. 

Caleb don’t think much o’ womenfolk,” said Mary, turning laughing 
to Lettice ; ‘ he’s s allays the ill word for us.” 

The girl smiled absently; the sailor’s opinion was very indifferent 
to her. 

‘¢ And there’s one as doesn’t much mind which way he takes ’ux 
sims to me,” said Jesse, with a quiet smile. 

‘‘ She’s a child, as slips into quags and can’t get out, not a woman: 
so it don’t sinnify how she thinks,”’ retorted Caleb 

‘¢ I’m eighteen,” said Lettice, with some majesty. 

‘¢ And I’m nighabouts twice eighteen, so it stands to reason I’m more 
wiselike and purposelike to know about things nor you, I take it.” 

‘‘ Some things p’r’aps, not all,” answered Lettice, shortly. 

‘*There’s a back-hander for you, Master Caleb,” observed Mary, 
rather pleased at his rebuff. . 

‘JT didn’t mean it,” replied Lettice, blushing. ‘I on’y meant as 
there’s some women as talks and some as don’t, and likewise wi’ menfolk : 
and a woman maybe best understands what's the ways of a woman.” 

“Tis a very shalla sea most times, and full of shoals and sunken 
rocks, is women’s tempers, and not much worth understanding,” said 
Caleb, scornfully ; ‘‘’tis best to kip out o’ such navigation.” 

“They wouldn’t have ye—sour grapes,’’ observed Mary! 

‘‘ Wouldn’t they, though ?”’ said the sailor, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, as he looked up from his supper. 

“‘Are ye goin’ wi’ me to-night or are you not, Caleb? we shan’t 
niver be off if ye begin quarrelling like that; and there’s that rope I lent 
Edwin to be fotch,” said his brother, with his grave smile. 
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‘The young man went off. The sound of the knives and forks seemed 
to bring up David, for he ran in at one door as Caleb went out at the 
other. His prophecy as to any punishment of David’s misdeeds came 
true. 

‘“Thou wast a bad little lad,’ was all that Mary said to him. 
‘What didst thou serve Lettice like that for ?” 

“‘ Why, what a silly she were not to know a quicksand when she seed 
it,” said the undaunted urchin. ‘It weren’t my fault.” 

‘«‘ And thou’st as ragged as a colt pixie, I declare, child,” said Mary, 
catching hold of him and mourning over his torn jacket. The pixies are 
(or were, for draining seems as fatal to their existence as to rushes,) in 
ihe habit of luring men into bogs in the form of a ragged colt, and then 
vanishing. 

‘* Let me mend it,” said Letiice, eagerly taking it up. 

* You'll have for to buy me some fustian for to make him another, 
ihis’n got so bad, next time you goes over to the Island,” said Mary to 
her husband, rather dolefully. 

‘How nigh it looks to-day—oune can see the cliiis quite plain,” 
observed Lettice, stitching away as she stood by Jesse, who was hard at 
work on an old lanthorn, and looking over the Solent to the high land 
towards Freshwater and the Needles. 

“ Twere a long way for Sir Bevis * to ride over every arternoon, 
though,” observed the boy, with his mouth full. ‘I wonder where ’twere 
exact as he done it?” 

“Ride over the water!’ asked Letiice, opening her great eyes. 
«Who were he, and how ever did he do such a thing ?” 

‘Don’t ye know that?” replied he. “‘ To be sure! There’s his figure, 
and the giant’s as he killed, and his wife Jocyan the Bright, over the Bar 
Gate at Hampton, like as when they was living.” 

‘But how ever did he get across?” said Lettice, with breathless 
interest. 

“T take it ’twere dry land then,” observed Jesse. ‘‘’Tain’t but a 
smallish way from Hurst Castle to the Island, and there’s big shoals 
enow betwixt and between them changing shingles. “Tis a very narrer 
channel as we has to pilot ’um through. He might ha’ cut across easy. 
"T'were on the great horse Arundel.” (Probably some pre-historic legend 
of the time before the inroad of the Solent took place.) 

‘And I sometimes wish as Bevis could ride over now,” sighed his 
wile. 

‘There wouldn’t be much piloting wauted then, and thou wouldn’t 
like my occupation gone,” replied Jesse, smiling: ‘‘ and so I must be off. 
I shall be back when it please God.” 

His wife followed him, filling a bottle with the mead still common in the 
country—the favourite drink of gods and heroes when England was “ the 





* “ And Bevis of Southampton, who killed Ascapart.”—Henry VJ. 
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honey island,” and putting up the provisions which she had got ready. 
She stood for a moment shading her eyes with her hand, looking after 
him as he went calmly down the hill, and gave a sigh as she came back 
into the room. 

“What a dreadful deal of lonely watching ye must have, ‘aunt 
Mary,’”’ said Lettice-—falling into the habit of the community, and using 
the word as if it were a title of honour—“ all them nights when he doesn't 
come home, and when there’s winds and tempest.” 

‘‘ Storm and sunshine fulfilling His word,” murmured Mrs. Edney to 
herself. 

‘‘ Summer and winter, Tony says, when he passes, as your light isn’t 
dowted most part of the night.” 

Mrs. Jesse sighed. ‘I get so restless lying there waiting, and ‘tis 
cheerfuller to sit wi’ a bit o’ fire or light. Eh! them nights,” said the 
poor women, after a long pause, ‘‘ with a gale sometimes fit to blow the 
nose off of one’s face, and a mile out at sea perhaps all ye love in 
the world, battling for their lives wi’ the cruel sea, and ye can't do 
nothing. Them times one lives a many years in a night as one lies and 
prays. One while,” said she—looking out before her as if she heard 
and saw nothing but her own recollections—‘ the wind had roared and 
beat so again the house, I’d been sitting up best part o’ the night, and had 
just laid me down a bit when the light went out sudden—it must have 
been a fetch* candle, it must—and something seemed to take me like for 
to get up, and I went to the door, and in the grey o’ the mornin’ I looked 
out, and there were Jesse’s cutter just come in, and they'd beached the 
boat, and was a-liftin’ out a dead body. I see it now,” she said, with a 
shiver, ‘‘ arms and legs a’ hanging down loose: ‘twas too dim to see who 
’twere, and I couldn’t stir to go nigh ’um, but just waited upo’ the door- 
sill, like as my very soul were dead, for to know which it would be— 
husband, or son, or any of the brothers; and it seemed so cruel] ‘or to 
pray as it might be some other woman as was to have her heart broke ; 
and then to see it were my own lad as were brought in with his feet 
foremost into his home. Eh, child, them words in that Seriptur, ‘ and 
he was the only son of his mother,’ has more heartbreak in ’um nor any 
one can speak. But ye know,” added the poor woman with a gnivering 
sigh, ‘‘I ought to be thanking God A’mighty as the rest of the verse 
ain't true for me,—‘ and she were a widder.’ And such a mercy, too, 





you know, as he weren't lost.” + 

‘* Lost?” repeated Lettice, somewhat puzzled. 

‘«‘ Yes, as his body were brought ashore, ye know; and now he lies 
dry and comf'able in the grave-yard at Denehead, where Jesse and I shall 
come alongside of him, please God, some time.” 





* The light goes out when a soul departs, 

+ There is a curious horror at the corpse being lost. The extreme care for the 
preservation of the body seems common to all early faiths. Probably, the soul could 
not find its own again at the last if the members were dispersed by the ocean. 
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‘“‘ How old were he?” said Lettice, after a long pause. 

“Just about same as ye said ye were. And Caleb he were so kind 
and feelin’ for me, just one as if I’d a been his own mother, for all he 
makes jokes like that ; and were like a son to Jesse, he’s so much younger, 
ye sec; he’s part owner wi’ one of the other brothers in a fishing-boat, 
but he goes wi’ Jesse a deal of his time. “Tis strange too,” said Mrs. 
Jesse, after a pause, apologizing to herself for her sudden confidence in 
the girl, ‘“‘ how you and me sits cosing on here as if I’d a know’d you all 
my life. I can’t tell how ’tis, but with some folk one comes together so 
nateral as if it had been allays so; and there’s other some as you may 
live cheek by jowl wi’ for years, and never a bit nearer. To-morrow’s 
the Sabbath day: you come down, child, and go to chapel with me,—sure 
they can spare ye,—and then ye can have yer dianer wi’ me and David. 
Jesse won’t be back this ever so long,” she ended, as Tony summoned the 
girl and the pail loudly from the foot of the steps. 


CIAPTEL Xt. 
TROUBLES AND SYMPATHY. 


THERE was no objection made by any one at the Puckspiece on the 
following morning to Lettice going to join Mary; indeed, Norton, when 
he heard of it, observed to his crony Tony, as, with his hands in his 
pockets, he watched her setting off from the Puckspiece— 

‘‘T’m main glad she’ve a took that way; religion’s a fine thing for the 
women : keeps ’um out o’ mischief rarely.” 

In outlying hamlets and secluded places like Edney’s Chine there was 
hardly any religious instruction possible in those days, except through the 
Methodists; the Church did not even attempt to reach them, and there 
would seareely in some parts have been a semblance of Christianity with- 
out their help. The square red little Bethel stood at the head of the glen, 
hideous in its outward form and presentment, and in the vehement gesticu- 
lation and ranting of the worship within ; but the self-sacrifice which had 
been required to build it, the earnest desire after a nearer communion 
with God which it represented, were as holy and beautiful as that which 
had raised the magnificent minster in the cathedral town of the county, if 
only we could see through the covering under which they were worshipping 
God to the best of their knowledge and ability. But we are slaves to 
beauty of form: it is a good deal of trouble to find out the substance 
underneath, and we don’t like trouble. 

Lettice had been used to rather a more orderly and educated style 
of worship, and Mary saw it in her face though she had not spoken. 

‘“’Tain't nothing like when Jesse isn’t there,” said she, almost 
apologetically. ‘ He most time preaches when he’sat home. La, Russell 
ain’t nothing to him; but our prayers goes up to God A’mighty and He 
hears um howsoever they be said: ‘tain’t the words as he looks to, and 
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ourn be but stammerin’ lips at the best on ’um,”’ she went on, as they 
passed along a winding path through the holly and dwarf oak which 
clothed the banks of the little chine. A rough slatternly woman standing 
at the door of her cottage on the other side the river called out some loud 
unintelligible greeting as they passed. 

‘‘ She and I had had words once before that time,” said Mrs. Jesse, 
musing as she went. ‘She ballaragged me sorely, but she sent up a bit 
o’ lad’s-love (southernwood) and some ‘ fair-maids’ (snowdrops) for to lay 
upon his coffin, and I’ve never forgot it to her,’’ she ended, with a sigh. 

They reached the house and she began her preparations for dinner. 
As the heavy lump of suet-dumpling with a few plums stuck in it came 
tumbling out of the pot,— 

‘‘Figged pudding!” cried David, with great glee. ‘‘Give I some, 
I’se main glad!” and he clapped his hands. 

‘‘ Now, David, I won’t have you so taffety”’ (dainty). ‘You don’t 
see Lottie squealin’ and squallin’ after her vittles like that.” 

‘« Nay, but she ain’t so nippy asI be,”’ answered the incorrigible David. 

As long as that worthy was present he monopolized conversation ; but 
after dinner he was safely disposed of in a sandy hole near the house, with 
a new puppy which Caleb had given him, and which led a hard life of it. 

‘‘ He worships (fondles) him so as he’ll half kill the little beast,” said 
Mrs. Jesse, as she followed Lettice out on the little terrace in front of the 
hovse. The girl was sitting on the low bench looking listlessly out on 
the blue sea and the bright clifls of the Island; everything was still—the 
‘‘ Sabbath ”’ stillness—and lovely with the peculiar beauty of an autumn day 
—‘‘as if it could not be, as if it had not been’’-—which Shelley describes. 
The tiny waves which rippled to the shore and left no foam seemed only 
to make the quiet more sensible. 

‘‘ What was ye thinking on, child?” said Mrs. Jesse, coming up to 
her, and laying her hand on her shoulder. Lettice looked up at the 
grave motherly face with its kind eyes, and her own filled with tears. 
She took hold of the woman’s gown and hid her face in its folds as if she 
had been a child. Mrs. Jesse stroked the bright golden hair and was 
silent. ‘Is it aught that I can help, dearie ?”’ said she at last. . 

‘‘I care for somebody, and he cared for me,” she said, amidst her 
tears; ‘‘and nobody isn’t agreeable: his father and uncle Amyas and 
my grandmother: and my father don’t mind much either way, but I know 
he'd be agin it. I’ve heard nought sin’ I came here, and I don’t know 
whether ‘he’ won’t forget a’ about it. Why shouldn’t he? He don't 
even know where Iam. And I'm so poor a thing, and life’s so long ; how 
ever shall I live through all them years till I’m old?” cried the poor child 
passionately. ‘‘ Here’s every day seems like a year—I wish I were dead.” 

Mrs. Edney sighed. ‘‘ Grief don’t kill the body, dearie, only just the 
heart out on ye, if thou doesn’t mind. Thou’st but at beginning o’ thy 
road, when the sun’s low and casts great shadders, and everything looks 
so big: morning and evening's both alike for that : but there’s a long day 


’ 
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afore thee, please God; and at noonday one’s too throng to heed as 
much.” 

** But I don’t want to forget, nor more than for he to do’t.” 

‘No, not to forget; it weren’t not sent us to forget, but to use like. 
Sorrow’s like yeast, I sometimes thinks,’ went on Mrs. Jesse. ‘If ye 
vorks it well in wi’ your life it raises the bread, and sweetens the taste on 
it; but if ye just leave it there to ferment, it turns all things bitter, an 
ithe dough’s altogether sad, and that batch is spiled anyhow.” 

«And I’ve got nought to do like.” 

‘Nay, dearie,” said Mary, shaking her head; ‘there’s plenty work 
an ye'll do it.” 

“Bat such stupid work,” answered Lettice : “‘ sweepin’ and cleanin’, 
without a soul to speak to but Sally, as is more like a tappit hen nor 
aught else.” 

‘“‘ Who sweeps a room as in His sight, makes that and the action fine,” 
Mary would have said; but she had never heard of old Herbert, so her 
answer was more homely. ‘‘ We can’t only do the work as God has 
siven us: if there’s sweepin’ to do, ’tis like as He means thee for to sweep ; 
but there’s lots o’ sick and sorry folk, child, round cyery place. They're 
not wantin’ nowhere, poor bodies.” 

‘‘T wonder ought one to be comforted by other folk’s griefs ?”’ said 
Lettice, consideringly. ‘* After you telled me yesterday o’ yourn, I just 
went home and could ha’ cried a’ the way, it seemed as if mine weren’t 
nought to what you’d a gone through, and as though I were so took up 
wi’ myself as ’twere wicked; but it wouldn’t do. My ache’s my own, 
and nobody can’t feel it but just me in my own heart, and nobody can’t 
mend nor make there. Nobody knows the spirit o’ man but the heart 
o’ man that is in him.” 

Mrs. Jesse was more used to act philosophy than to talk it, and she 
was silent. ‘No,’ she said at last, “I don’t see as it ought to comfort 
we for to know, bare like, as other folks is in sore straits as well as we ; 
but I think ’tis God A’mighty’s will, if ye can succour them as wants it, 
that somehow it eases yer own smart. I dunno what would ha’ come 
to me that time I telled ye of the sorrow struck, but David’s mother 
she were down in the faver after he were born, and nobody wouldn’t a 
come nigh her; and only a little girl to tend her as died, and her own 
man out at sea for to get ’um a living; and I bided with her by night and 
by day, just coming home for an hour or two to find for Jesse. He were 
a right down good man for to let me go, he were. He might ha’ catched 
the faver from me,” said she, energetically ; ‘but he telled me after, as 
he thowt the work kep’ me alive, and were thankful for it. And after she 
died, he let me take the babby, that’s David. It were a tewly thing, and 
sore trouble at night for to bring up, and Jesse were so patient when it 
mourned as never were.’ She paused, and looked out at the sea, as if 
she were trying to sce him. 

‘ There’s a tale as Jesse tells-—he’s full o’ his yarns is Jesse (I can’t 
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tell it not as he do)—o’ the building o’ the minster at Mapleford. They 
wanted to have it at the top o’ the hill where the people didn’t dwell ; and 
whatsumdever were put up in the day the angels pulled it down by night ; 
and the beams was too short, and the corner-stones wouldn’t fit, till they 
give in and built it where ‘tis now; and when it came to evening there 
were ever one workman more as worked in the day and niver came up to 
pay time, which were Jesus Christ our Lord. And Jesse always said 
where we'd work to do accordin’ to his word, there we’d find our Lord to 
give a hand to’t, a-working with us both to will and to do. And it seemed 
to me ever as I went and come them nights as my beautiful Saviour were 
a-walking alongside of me up and down, and as He said, ‘ Peace, be still !’ 
to the raging of my grief. And he’ll do it to thee, too, Lettic, an thee 
astes it of Him.” 

Lettice did not answer. Resignation is not a plant that thrives in 
young soils ; making the best of what is seems more the virtue of the old, 
struggling to cure the evil the work of the young. ‘To suffer and be 
still” is the fruit of experience in pain—to do, to act, to try and throw 
off its sorrow by winning the goal is the instinct of the young; and 
perhaps Providence may know best, after all, as it is He that has made 
them so, or the world would stand comparatively still and become an 
abode of quietists. 

It was the first time that Lettice had ever had a woman friend. She 
could have no confidences with her grandmother, and in spite of her 
affection for her uncle, they were both too shy to come near a number of 
her perplexities ; while Mrs. Jesse seemed to have time and sympathy for 
everybody, and her work, of which she had plenty, to be always done 
quietly and quickly, so as to leave her at liberty for others, instead of the 
way in which Mrs. Wynyate was miserable if she herself and every one 
under her were not continually on the stir. 

In our days there is an indissoluble connection between the ideas of 
cultivation and reading and writing ; it is now only the ignorant and stupid 
who cannot do both, and certain thoughts are never attained without 
those arts ; but fifty years ago, books, except in the highest education, were 
the exception, and very clever men and women thought out their own 
thoughts and fancies with extraordinarily little assistance from anything 
beyond the Testament. Even in the upper classes reading was not very 
common among women. ‘‘ My grandmother could hardly spell when she 
wrote, and she read nothing but her livre d’heures,”’ said a Frenchman, 
who was well able to judge; ‘but she was far more witty and wise than 
women are now.” ‘There are other volumes in the world than written 
ones to be read; life is a book which may well last one’s whole time, 
but it requires a great deal of intelligence to understand its difficult 
pages. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
TEASING AND QUIBBLING. 


Lertice clung to her new friend with a passionate affection. It was 
one of those earnest friendships which are so beautiful between women of 
different ages, where the young one contributes the interest of the future, 
with a very refreshing mixture of reverence and love, and the older one 
the living experience (which is not to be found except in the heart of 
man), and both are the happier and the better for the communion. 

Mrs. Jesse had a great deal of work of different kinds for her own and 
other households, and Lettice was only too happy to help, and came down 
whenever she could be spared from the Puckspiece, which was pretty 
nearly every afternoon. She did not see much of either of the men. 
Jesse was generally out wilh the pilot-vessel, and Caleb, who oscillated 
between it and his own fishing-boat, was not often at home for many hours 
together. Lettice did not like him, and kept out of his way as much as 
possible. One day when she thought that she had watched him safely 
out of the house, she found Mrs. Jesse with a great heap of clothes 
»efore her, which he had just brought in. 

‘‘T washes and mends for him, ye know,” said she. ‘I telled him 
t’other day as ’twere time to get him a wife, if so be he ever meant to ; 
but he laughs and says, ‘I never could see no sense in giving away half 
my vittles for to get the t’other half cooked ;’ and then he turns on me, 
grave like, and says, ‘ Sure, ain’t you like a mother to me, Mary ? and isn’t 
that better nor ten wives?’ ‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘lad, but not better nor one.’ 
And with that he laughs again and goes off a-calling out, ‘Let be, I'm 
satisfied wi’ mine ye see as ‘tis.’” 

Lettice was silent. 

“Ye don’t like him, child, and ‘tis quite as well. Some folk fancies one 
and some another,” answered Mrs. Jesse, philosophically. ‘‘ Caleb’s a good 
‘un for all that. See thee, he brought me this here book one time, from no 
end o’ way off. He’s a beautiful book he is,” continued she, taking out a 
large Bible. ‘I wraps he up choice, I do; and he’s such good company, 
though I ain’t quick at my letters, nor Jesse neither ; but there, I reads a 
bit, and shuts my eyes, and then I gets at it again like, when he ain't 
at home.” 

‘‘T wants sore to write home,” said Lettice, after a pause; ‘‘ uncle 
Amyas ‘Il be in no end o’ trouble about me. I needn't say where I am 
if father don’t wish it, but just to tell ’um as I’m well treated, and has 
found friends where I be. Couldn’t the pilots put in the letter for me 
somewhere? I’ve a seed Master Jesse a-writin’: could ye give me a 
papern-leaf ?” 

« There’s Caleb will take it to Seaford most any time, and welcome,” 
answered Mary heartily, as she gave the required materials, and Lettice 
slowly concocted the document. 
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‘‘ Seaford,” said she, when she had finished her letter, ‘is that nigh 
here ?” 

‘* Not so very nigh by land, but by sea ’tain’t such a journey neither ; 
and they’re often to and fro thereabouts piloting, or with the fishing-boats.”’ 

‘That's where uncle Ned is with the Revenue oflicers,” replied the 
girl thoughtfully, (‘and most like Everhard too ; I wonder what ever he’s 
a-doin’ of all these days,” she added to herself.) 

‘‘ Well, one on ’um shall put it in somewhere else; you'd best kip 
clear o’ them gauger folk at the present, considerin’ what yer father’s 
always arter. Kin don’t count for much wi’ them o’ the coastguard, I 
take it. I wish as David could write a bit like you,” Mary went on, 
looking into the corner of the room where the child was after some in- 
genious mischief or other. ‘‘ Couldn’t you learn him his criss-cross * line ? 
‘twould be very handy for no end o’ things.” 

‘‘T’m a-goin’ to sea soon as I’m big enough, and I haven't time for 
sich stupid things, have I, Caleb?” he cried, as the sailor appeared at 
the open door; ‘and you'll take me to sea wi’ ye come spring?” 

‘“< Will you put this letter for Lettie in somewhere when you're out 
wi’ the boat, as it isn’t Seaford ?”’ 

“Good now, and why not Seaford, if I may be so bold ?”’ replied he 
coolly, as he put the letter into his pocket. 

‘‘ Because she’ve a got a uncle as is in the Revenue there, and ’tis 
irimming unlucky ’tis, as things is.”’ 

‘¢ And ’tis very wrong o’ her, that’s all I can say,” repeated Caleb, 
solemnly. ‘‘ What right have she to have a uncle as is a gauger, and her 
father in the fair-trading ? Why didn’t she see to it afore now ?”’ 

‘‘T’m sure I couldn’t help it,”’ Lettice began eagerly, defending her- 
self ; whereupon he burst out laughing, and she turned away with a blush. 

‘“‘ You’ve got some mar’ls in yer pocket for me, as I hear ’um shocking ; 
and you let me walk up atop of you, as you does sometimes,” cried 
David, eagerly assaulting the good-natured sailor, and rifling his pockets. 

‘‘Thank ye kindly, but I’m quite comf’able here,” replied Caleb, 
lazily sinking into Jesse’s three-cornered seat ; ‘‘ and it’s quite too low in 
this here room for sich pastime.” 

But David was not to be put off with any such subterfuges and 
excuses, and Caleb was presently dragged outside the door, where the boy 
climbed up him as up a mast. : 

‘Come out, aunt Mary, and look at me; come out, Lettice, I say,” 
shouted the young tyrant as he picked the grapes from the vine which 
trailed all over the roof of the cottage, and flung them at the girl, who 
was standing in the open doorway looking up at him, and knitting dili- 
geutly at a pair of socks for his troublesome little feet. 

‘“‘ David, you’re not to pluck the fruit; yer uncle won’t like it,” 
remonstrated Mary, vainly. 














* The old Horn-book had a “ Christ’s Cross” at the beginning. 
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Sensible women sometimes make up for it by having a point where 
they are quite as foolish as their neighbours, and Mary was certainly no 
exeeption where David was concerned. 

“‘ There, now you're as big as the giant Ascapart, and it ain’t fit such 


a tall man should be teached his letters by such a little ’un as Lettie. 
T wouldn’t stand it if I was you,” said Caleb, laughing, as he glanced 
down on the girl’s upturned face. 

** Whose a-spilin’ o’ that David now ?”’ observed Mary, with a smile ; 
‘‘ but I will have him learned, if Lettice will look to it. All them words 
upo’ the ships, and jography, and such like as Jesse loves, would all come 
easy once he had his letters.” 

** Jography!’’ cried Caleb. ‘ Why, he knows a deal more nor Lettie 
now! What’s that o’ the four quarters o’ the world as the little sailor 
wi’ the long nose in the collier’s brig teached ye, David, that day I took 
ye to Seaford wi’ me ?” 

‘* The four quarters o’ the world,” said David with great gravity, from 
his lofty position on Caleb’s shoulders, ‘is Roussia, Proussia, Durham, 
and Shields.” 

“ There, Lettie, ye didn’t know that, I'll be bound,” cried the sailor. 

‘‘Ti ain’t quite the same in uncle Amyas’s book,” replied she, with 
some hesitation, never quite certain whether he was in jest or earnest. 

‘Then the book’s wrong,’’ answered Caleb, decisively ; ‘‘the man 
come from Shields hisself, so he must know! Well, I'll see and carry the 
lotter for you, Mary, and put it in,—at Seaford I think you said ’twere to 
be ?”’ cried he, as he went away. ‘I won't forget.” 

‘‘T’m glad he’s gone,” said Lettice, breathing freer. ‘‘ He never 
gives over teasin’ and stirrin’ of me up when he’s here.” 

‘‘He’s a bit spiled is Caleb. I don’t say no,” answered Mary ; 
‘* he’ve nobody to pleasure but just hisself ; and the bit o’ land’s hissen as 
Edwin hires, and gives him house-room when he pleases, and a share in 
the fishing-boat belongs to he. (I hope they ain’t a-leadin’ him into 
mischief wi’ all them trips nobody knows where, up and down the coast as 
they goes.) And then he knows he’s as welcome as the day here any time, 
Jesse’s so glad to have him, and me too, to bide here ; but he sims more 
free-like to have his liberty at the t’other house p’r’aps. For all that Jesse 
don’t say naught about it, Caleb knows pretty much what he thinks o’ 
such goings on; and, after all’s said and done, his own way ’s what a 
young man loves better nor house and land. But he’s a good ’un is Caleb 
for all that; he saved a man as was nigh drownded at Seaford no longer 
nor two months back. It tore his best shirt almost to ribbins ; and there 
he never brought it me but now! Sce you here what rents there be!” 
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Why F Vive at 


My name is Demetri Chazzi-Georgi. Now that you know my name, I 





need not add that I am a Greck—a descendant of those noble beings to 
whom all of us owe our civilization, and a member of the Orthodox Church 
the true church of Christ, handed down to us direct from .the Apostles. 
Demetri is, what you call in English, my Christian name, and Chazzi- 
Georgi my surname ; although in reality the latter is my father’s Christian 
name, with the prefix of Chazz, which was a handle to his name adopted by 

all those in Turkey who make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, be they 
Christians or Mussulmen. As a rule, we Greeks have no surnames,—and 
by-the-by, is not this one of the many proofs that we are true Greeks ? 
What was Pericles’s surname, or Aristotle’s ? We take our father’s name, 
and our sons our own, and so on; but sometimes we do have surnames 
derived from trades pursued, or epithets characterizing the propensities of 
those that bear them. Thus a man known as a bully takes the name of 
Zorbds, a Turkish word signifying bul/y, and has it handed down to his 





posterity ; a printer takes the name of Basmatzi ; a devil-may-care sort of 


fellow takes the prefix of Delli, the Turkish for mad; as is the case with 
our: historical names of Delligeorgi and Delliganni, and soon. I have 
said above that I am a Greek; but as we resemble our forefathers in most 
things, we resemble them in this also—that at the present day, as of yore, 
Greck from Greek differs; and when Greek meets Greek, unless their 
interests be identical, there is not invariably existing that kind brotherly 
feeling between them that the outer world may imagine. Now, we Greeks 
have been vegetating in this country for nearly forty years, and yet I dare- 
say very few of you know that the Chiots, although Greeks, keep aloof 
from the other Greeks, and it is very rarely that they intermarry with the 
rest of their fellow-countrymen. But they are Greeks nevertheless, 
according to some people, as pure as the best of us; and I must say this 
further, that they are first-rate business people, and the 1 best merchants in 
the world without exception. You will no doubt consider me extra candid 
when I tell you that I am not a Chiot, and, indeed, have often been 
snubbed by some of them in my career; but I do not envy them their 
beautiful island, although they claim Homer for their countryman. I was 
born and bred at Stagyra, the birthplace of the illustrious Aristotle. It 
is now called Larigova, but I have no doubt that all its inhabitants are as 
pure Greeks as the contemporaries of the great philosopher. 
My father was a chanzi, or innkeeper, and realized a very fair com- 
petency by his business; indeed he was considered the richest man in the 
district ; but jealous people used to hint that he owed his wealth to less 
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honest means than his ostensible pursuits of a chanzi; and when later in 
life he made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, evil tongues said that he went 
thither with a view of obtaining absolution for his past crimes at the tomb 
of our Blessed Saviour, by means of bountiful offerings to the priests pre- 
siding over the Holy vy raneh The story went that my father was in the 
habit of seizing all rich travellers staying at his inn, and thrusting them in 
an oven which he constantly kept heated for the purpose; indeed so 
prevalent was this story in our district, that as there happened to be 
another man of the name of Chazzi-Georgi in Larigova, my father was 
always called, by way of distinction, Chazzi-Georgi Phonias,—Chazzi-Georgi 
the Murderer. 

Of course, all this was idle talk on the part of the ignorant boors 
of my native place. But be it true or false, I never had the chance of 
inheriting his money; for before I was out of my teens, those cruel dogs 
the Turks, under the pretence that my poor father had been intriguing 
with the insurgents at Cassandra, seized and confiscated all his goods, 
hung him from the nearest tree as a traitor, and carried away to captivity 
my two beautiful sisters, Phané end Katerina, leaving my mother penniless 
and ene with me and my eldest brother Nicolas. Nicolas, being of a 

t disposition, had been the favourite of Pappa Euthymios, our parish 
heels who had now taken him under his protection and employed him as 
a kind of maid-of-all-work, instructing him during his leisure hours in 
writing, arithmetic, &c.; on Sundays and feast-days he had to go to church 
at daybreak and call out kyrie eleison at the end of every paragraph of the 
liturgy intoned by Pappa Euthymios, and to read aloud in a kind of nasal 
twang the anes of the Epistles appropriate for the day. sina my 
eldest brother was provided for, although not altogether to my mother’s 
satisfaction ; as for some reason or other, unknown to me, she did not 
seem to entertain that reverence and respect for the gf east that was 
the characteristic feature with all her fair neighbours. Our church service 
begins at daybreak ; we go to church fasting, and not after a substantial 
breakfast and at the convenient hour of 11 a.m., as it is the custom with 
you. We have no cushioned pews to sit in, or soft hassocks for our feet, 
and such other paraphernalia ; most of us have to stand during the entire 
service, and have to fare the same as the poorest communicants. Our 
priests wear long hair and long beards, as they are not allowed hair- 
cuiting and shaving with the accompanying cosmetics. Who could fecl 
any respect for a young B.A. just fresh from Oxford or Cambridge, with 
his hair parted down in the middle, his whiskers trimmed by Truefitt, and 
his delicate hands encased in lavender gloves of Jouvin’s best quality ? 
I daresay you can find many faults in the Orthodox Church ; but with all 
the boasted simplicity of: your worship, when I think of some of your 
dandy clergymen and your grand bishops in their spotless robes and their 
full sleeves and their splendid equipages, I cannot help thinking that they 
are much further removed from those famous fishermen, the noble pioneers 
of our religion, than our less cultivated but at the same time less stuck- 
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up pappas. Our priests are not allowed to marry; but married men can 
become priests, but if they were to lose their wives wlnlst priests they 
cannot marry again. But to return to my subject. As I was her pet son, 
my mother apprenticed me to the leading bakdl, or grocer, of our place. 
A bakal is a kind of a miscellaneous dealer; he sells beans, salt-fish, oil, 
vinegar, wine, salt, sugar, cheese, olives, coffee, figs, lemons, eggs, writing- 
paper, ink, &c.; and as the trade requires great tact and acutencss in its 
pursuit, it is generally a Wallach who takes to that kind of business, 
I-am not sufficiently acquainted with their ethnology to volunteer any 
information in the history of this peculiar race. The whole of European 
Turkey is overrun by them; they hold in the interior and in most agti- 
cultural districts the same position as the Israelites do in the centres 
of commerce ; they are sharp business people, and they are superior to 
the Jews in this respect, that in the pursuit of gain they stick at nothing ; 
they have no fear of God or mammon, and would as soon betray a priest 
as a robber. They speak the Wallachian language, but I have never 
heard that they had originally come from the other side of the Danube ; 
and I can see very little affinity between them and the Wallachs of the 
Principalities. 

My master, Yannoula, was a remarkably shrewd man, and a man of 
general information. Besides using false weights and measures, he had 
a peculiar dexterity in adulterating all his goods. In addition to this 
business, he was the local banker and moncy-lender, and had already 
acquired a good deal of property in the district ; almost, I may say, against 
his will, as he was compelled to take vineyards and cottages from his 
victims, after he had fleeced them of everything else. He was in the habit 
of lending money at three and-four per cent. per month on jewellery, gold 
coins, &c. Indeed, I have heard that an innocent Mussulman, who had 
borrowed 5,000 piastres of him, had to pay five per cent. interest per 
month in the winter, and eight per cent. in the summer: Yannoula 
explaining to the astonished Turk that as the days were much longer in 
the summer it was but fair that he should charge a higher rate. The good 
Mussulman, seeing that his friend Yannoula could not be responsible for 
the days being longer in summer, of course acquiesced without a murmur 
in this novel but equitable arrangement. 

As some of my readers may be somewhat incredulous at my state- 
ment of my crafty master Yannoula lending money at such high rates 
even on gold coins, I may digress here a little for the purpose of in- 
forming them that the natives of Turkey, as a rule, are inordinately fond 
of jewels. The female peasants and their young children are literally 
covered with coins—gold, silver, or copper, according to the length of 
their purses ; these they wear in strings like beads. In the towns the girls 
work night and day for the sake of saving up money to buy a diamond 
ring or a string of pearls; and hence one sees a greater display of jewels 
(real) in high society in Turkey than in Paris or London. And just as a 
Frenchwoman will too often go any lengths to obtain money for the 
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purpose of paying her dressmaker and millincr, the Levantine beauty 
will go through fire and water for the possession of jewels. Thus it is 
that you would often see them starving and begging bread and broken 
victuals rather than sell their jewels. On a Sunday or feast-day you will 
be astonished to see your quondam beggar decked in pearls and diamonds ; 
it is only when they are hard pressed by a creditor that they would 
consent to borrow money on them, with a hope of redeeming them at 
some future but not far distant day. The Turks are, in addition, fond 
of having gold coins about them; and I have known a comparatively well- 
to-do Mussulman borrow money at twenty-five per cent. per annum, and 
deposit a bagful of gold coins which he would not change. 

You can easily understand that I was peculiarly fortunate in receiving 
my early education under such favourable auspices ; and I can assure you 
that in after years, when engrossed with business at Manchester and 
London, I often thought of my master, Yannoula, and tried to apply to 
my business the precepts I had received from him in my early days. 
Indeed, at this distance of time, I cannot help admiring his extraordinary 
capacity, and I feel more than certain that had he lived in these stirring 
times he would have made himself distinguished even in this great 
mnctropolis of financial schemers and crafty bubble-blowers. 

About this period our neighbourhood was the head-quarters of the 
famous veteran robber Capitan Galenza. This worthy chieftain was at the 
head of a faithful and brave band of companions, numbering about fifty 
men. He was the terror of the province, but the Turkish authorities, 
aecording to their usual practice, pursued to this day, were perfectly un- 
concerned. Whenever an extraordinary murder or robbery was perpetrated, 
the pasha of the province would stir up our mudir a little, when this latter 
dignitary, accompanied by a good number of zaptiés, would mount his 
horse and make a tour of inspection, taking good care, however, to be 
always out of the reach of the robbers. During this inspection the poor 
peasants and their families would suffer greater wrongs and endure more 
insults and indignities at the hands of their quasi protectors than if their 
district had been overrun by the terrible Galenza and his myrmidons. 
The zaptiés, or Turkish police, are, as a rule, billeted on the. peasants, 
have the best of everything for themselves and horses, and after regaling 
for a few days at the expense of these poor rayas—robbing them of their 
spare cash and insulting their women—they return to their quarters 
without having fired a shot, and amply laden with booty. Hence the 
robbers have many friends in every village, who provide them with 
food, ammunition, and the earliest information about, the movements 
of the authorities ; in addition to this they have their own special agents 
everywhere, who convey to them the earliest information whenever a fat 
customer is on the point of undertaking a journey. My master, Yannoula, 
in addition to his multifarious pursuits, had the advantage of being the 
secret agent of Capitan Galenza, at our village, and hence we were occa- 

sionally honoured with nocturnal visits by some of Galenza’s brave com- 
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panions in arms, whenever the corps happened to be in our vicinity ; I was 
consequently thrown a great deal in their society, as I was obliged to wait 
on them on these occasions. Generally speaking, all robbers in European 
Turkey are Christians. They are very fond of wine, they are great 
gamblers, they dress in the Albanian costume, with short foustanellas ; they 
have long hair like women, and they are very fond of wearing jewels, and 
like their rifles, pistols, swords and belts inlaid with silver or gold. 
They are a brave, hardy, and often exceedingly handsome set of men. Some 
of them are married, their wives and children living peaceably and un- 
molested at their villages. They are extremely superstitious and devout, 
keeping all fasts very strictly; they would not scruple putting to death 
an innocent traveller, or perpetrating some atrocious crime on a Wednes- 
day or Friday, but on no circumstances would they commit the deadly 
sin of eating meat, cheese, or butter, on one of those days. Their tutelar 
goddess is the Holy Virgin, and they always make it a rule of setting 
apart most scrupulously one-tenth of their honest earnings for the benefit 
of Panagia. On great feast-days, such as Easter Sunday and Assumption 
Day, they are ready to run any risks to go to the nearest church and attend 
divine service, and kiss the picture of the Holy Virgin, and light a large 
taper in front of it. You would be astonished to see them for an hour 
at the time in a kneeling posture before the altar, looking as contrite 
and humble and harmless as if they passed all their days in prayer. 
On those occasions they take the sacrament; and as we are all obliged 
to confess before partaking of the holy sacrament, I suppose they always 
do confess their sins beforehand and obtain absolution. We are all 
obliged to take the sacrament at least four times per annum; but we have 
to prepare ourselves by fasting and prayer, abstaining the last three days 
from flesh, eggs, oil, and, in fact, eating nothing but rice boiled in water, 
and fruit and honey. The day before we take the sacrament we have to 
go to the pneumatico (the father confessor), and confess all our sins, and 
receive absolution. Generally speaking people have to go to the confessor’s 
house ; but occasionally the father confessor will go to the houses of 
rich people at an extra charge. One of our mildest punishments inflicted 
by our confessors, is to perform a certain number of genuflections morning 
and evening for forty days, and make a few offerings to the Church; but 
of course all that depends on the nature of the crimes or offences com- 
mitted. ‘ 

Generally speaking, our robbers are very civil and kind to their 
captives, if these latter be rich and be expected to pay a.good ransom. 
But should there be any delay in the payment of their ransom the conduct 
of these brave gentlemen is less praiseworthy; and ultimately they do 
not scruple to perpetrate inhuman cruelties on the persons of their 
unfortunate victims: they have often been known to cut off an ear or 
a finger and send it in a letter to the relatives as a warning of what is 
in store for the unransomed captives. Iam sorry to say that this state 
of things exists to the present day both in Turkey and Greece, and the 
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evil is rather on the increase, as the authorities, instead of taking steps 
to suppress the robbers, seem to be conniving at their depredations ; 
and, I regret to say, that in Greece, through the rascality of some of our 
statesmen, the cleftes are often made use of for electioneering and other 
political purposes. Iam aware that it is unpleasant to speak disparagingly 
of one’s own country ; but Iam a man of peace and hate bloodshed and 
violence, and therefore maintain that, unless robbery and piracy be put 
down, there is very little prospect for the development of our petty 
kingdom. And let me here give a friendly hint to those of my readers 
that are likely to visit Turkey or Greece. Should you have the misfortune 
to be captured by robbers, put on a cheerful face, and do not talk about 
what you are going to do to them through your ambassador or the local 
authorities ; and, above all, do not set the authorities in motion, because 
as soon as the robbers hear that they are pursued on your account they 
will change their quarters at night and make you follow them on foot, at 
the point of their yatagans or big carving-knives; and in the end it may 
cost you your precious life. On the contrary, try and talk small; say 
that you are a clerk travelling on business, or a poor artist, and ask them 
to reduce the amount as much as possible; and if you have friends in the 
nearest town let them employ a competent agent, on a liberal commission, 
to go and treat with the robbers in person on your behalf: robbers are 
business people and will listen to reason. When you are set free, then 
you can go about claiming damages, &c. through the means of your 
ambassador or consul. 

The hungry politicians of Athens find fault with our patriotism 
because we do not remove our families to Greece and spend our hard- 
earned sovereigns in our own country, and for the benefit of our fellow- 
countrymen. I yield to none of the Greeks in patriotism, but I should 
be sorry to retire from business and trust myself and my own within the 
territory of King George—God bless him and our little Constantine, our 
future Byzantine Emperor—before I am perfectly satisfied that I can feel as 
safe and secure as I now do at Hyde Park. Besides, if I am to confess my 
weakness, and that of most of my elderly fellow-countrymen in Great Britain, 
I have lived now so long in this country, and have acquired so many 
English home comforts, that I really do not think I should like to change 
my present quarters at this advanced period of my life. If my children 
hereafter should like to remove to the land of their ancestors they are 
free to do so at my death, but I very much fear the contrary. My two 
daughters, Elpis and Aspasia, and my son and heir, Aristoteles, having 
been born and brought up in this country, are more English than Greek in 
their manners and ideas. Indeed, having mixed a good deal with English 
families, they seem to me to look down upon their fellow-countrymen, 
especially those just fresh imported from Greece. I am giving you all 
this in strict confidence, but I have often observed with sorrow that my 
children very seldom like owning their nationality; they seem to detest 
their classical names, which they very seldom adopt, making use simply of 
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the initials ; and I am more than certain that when poor Madame Rachel 
comes out of prison she could make a little fortune out of my children 
alone if she could transform my Aristoteles so as to look like a handsome 
English guardsman, and my two daughters into two pretty blondes. 

About this period a young Frank merchant, #.c. a certain Giovanni 
Belloni, passed through Larigova on his way to Mount Athos, for the 
purpose of loading a vessel with filberts; and as he was in want of a 
servant I offered my services to him, and was forthwith taken into his 
service. I accompanied Signor Belloni to Kariés, where we remained 
about two months; and previous to leaving the town I induced my new 
master to take me with him on his return to Smyrna. Signor Giovanni 
Belloni, although comparatively a young man, was a very sharp, cunning 
trader, and, I am afraid, not over scrupulous. Indeed, my experience 
of the Franks in the Levant is that, if one of them does turn out bad 
he surpasses the natives in cunning, duplicity, and depravity of every 
kind. I have known many, a great many, Franks in the Levant who 
have always been respected and honoured for their honest and straight- 
forward character; but, on the other hand, I have known a few who, 
like my worthy master, are a disgrace to human nature. This young 
Belloni surpassed Greek, Jew and Armenian in cunning and dishonesty, 
and outpaced the most brutal and depraved Turk in everything that is 
base and degrading. I assure you that, although I was a mere boy and 
with little experience of the world, I should have quitted his service in 
disgust had I not possessed sufficient sagacity to perceive that I had a 
very good chance of enriching myself at the expense of this demon in 
human form. For I must tell you that in proportion as he was sharp in 
his dealings with others he was the easy dupe of his numerous employés ; he 
was as easily robbed, and almost as fast, as he was enriching himself at the 
expense of the innocent people who were foolish enough to place any con- 
fidence in him. I will give you an instance of the way he managed his busi- 
ness when loading the vessel with filberts at Mount Athos :—The peasants 
who had sold the fruit to him had been obliged to hire a large number of 
horses and mules, at an expense amounting to about one-third of the value 
of their filberts, for the purpose of conveying them to the seashore. As 
soon as all the fruit had arrived and the peasants presented themselves for 
payment of the stipulated price, Signor Belloni refused to receive the fruit 
on the plea that it was not according to contract in quality; and as he 
knew well enough that the poor peasants could not take the filberts back, 
and had no earthly chance of selling them on the spot, he told them that 
he could on no account receive them, and that he would forthwith protest, 
through his consul, for damages, as his vessel would have to leave the 
port empty. The poor helpless peasants were in despair; but what could 
they possibly do? they had no money to pay the carriers for bringing the 
filberts .9 the shore, and much less for having them carried back again; 
they were consequently compelled to let my master haye the fruit at his 
own price. It was most pitiable to hear the people crying and cursing— 
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they were utterly ruined. What did my sharp master care for their 
troubles ? he did a clever stroke of business, and that was all he cared for. 
I often heard him repeat the story at Smyrna with great gusto. And yet 
this man considered himself a good and devout Christian. His father had 
abjured Catholicism, and had brought up his children in the Orthodox 
religion. Signor Giovanni Belloni was the strictest of the strict. He never 
passed a church without crossing himself in the true orthodox style, with 
his thumb and two fingers; he would say his prayers about five or six 
times in the twenty-four hours, either at his house or at his office in the 
presence of his clerks; he kept all fasts as strictly as the most devout 
monk at Mount Athos; he would kneel down and kiss the hand of a 
bishop in the most humble manner; but should the said bishop happen 
to be a debtor of his and rather in arrears, he would all of a sudden forget 
ihe respect due to his sacred office, and abuse him as if he had been the 
dirtiest chamal or porter in the bazaars. I have seen him interrupt him- 
self in the midst of his prayers to strike a servant-girl or a man-servant 
for having upset a chair or dropped a spoon. Whenever he happened to 
be indisposed, however slightly, he would sigh and moan as if he were on 
the point of death, and would call in priests without number to read 
prayers for his recovery; but no sooner he felt better than he would 
begin to joke with the pappas, and enter into conversation with them unfit 
for any respectable man to hear. He was the greatest coward and meanest 
creature I have ever come across, and at the same time the greatest 
tyrant and bully to his retainers. I have seen him repeatedly strike his 
female servants, young and old, in the most cowardly manner, and only 
desist when somebody would whisper to him that he was injuring his 
health by putting himself in such passions. 

After I had been about three or four years in his service, my master 
became one of the principal men in Smyrna, noted as well for his wealth 
as for his dexterity in business and his total want of self-respect. A 
wealthy Turk bought the monopoly of salt, and Signor Belloni having 
become security for him for a consideration, I was appointed by my 
master, in conjunction with the Turk’s cashier, Tussein Effendi, to super- 
intend the selling of the salt, and see that the money went to my 
master’s office. This business occupied me nearly two years, during which 
I was receiving no salary whatever from Signor Belloni, and as my friend 
and colleague, Tussein Effendi—a man with three wives and who knows 
how many children—was serving his own master on the same disinterested 
terms, we gradually came to the natural conclusion that our masters must 
have meant that we should draw our salaries out of the business. Hence- 
forward, therefore, having signed a treaty of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, we divided equally and honourably everything that we could safely and 
conscientiously appropriate to our own use. At the end of the two years 
we were worth some 800,000 piastres each; but as all the burden of our 
defaleations fell entirely on Tussein Effendi’s master, the latter found him- 
sclf in the end indebted for a considerable sum to Signor Belloni, and had 
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to sell cheflicks, houses, and jewels for the purpose of paying principal, 
interest, commission, &c. I was peculiarly fortunate in this transaction in 
a moral point of view; in fact, was agreeably surprised to find my father 
confessor so lenient with me. When I had communicated to him the 
process by which I had enriched myself at the expense of the Turk, the 
holy father said :—‘‘ My son, it is wrong to steal; but a Turk is an un- 
believer, and a dog, and an enemy to our Holy Virgin: you do not 
commit a sin by doing evil to an unbeliever.” 

Finding myself now possessed of a fair capital to start business with 
on my own account, and having acquired sufficient experience in mercan- 
tile affairs during the five years I had been in Signor Giovanni Belloni’s 
service, I wrote to my brother Nicolas to come over to Smyrna and bring 
our mother with him. We commenced business, in a small way, at the 
bazaar, as merchants in English goods and speculators in valonia, 
madder-roots, &e. Ina short time our transactions increased considerably ; 
and as I could now understand the advantage of being our own buyers, 
without the medium of a commission-merchant, I determined to proceed 
to England—a land unknown to me at the time—and establish myself 
there, whilst my brother Nicolas would remain at Smyrna, carrying on 
the business of the firm. 

Previous to leaving Smyrna, I was married to a young lady of sixteen, 
with a dowry of fifty thousand piastres in money, clothes, and jewels. 
Before marrying, with us, we have to arrange about the dowry, and 
engagements are often broken off through the parties not coming to terms ; 
and it is a rule with us never to marry unless all our sisters have been 
married and provided for. We have also to obtain permission of the 
bishop, who in some cases raises an objection on the plea of consan- 
guinity, for the purpose of exacting a bagsish. In my case the arch- 
bishop raised an objection, although no relationship whatever could have 
possibly existed between me and my intended; but my brother being a 
Russian subject, we soon settled the difficulty through his consul. About 
six months after my marriage I had the misfortune to lose my poor mother. 
She was buried with all the pomp and ceremony money could command. 
I had the archbishop and fifteen priests and deacons in their robes to 
accompany the bier to the grave, all my friends and acquaintances following, 
each holding a long lighted wax-taper in his hand. Our custom is to dress 
up the dead in his best clothes, and put on a new pair of shoes; the 
hands and feet are tied ; the body must lie facing the east, two long wax- 
tapers standing up alight at the head and feet, and a small picture of the 
Holy Virgin placed on the chest. All relations must call at the house and 
remain in there and taste no food of any kind until the body be buried. 
A cup full of wine is brought into the room, and they wash the hands and 
face of the corpse with the wine, and deposit the empty cup inside the 
waistcoat of the dead. As soon as the body is removed, a stone is placed 
on the floor where the body was lying, and a small cup full of wine, the 
stone and the cup remaining on the floor for three days and three nights, 
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with a wax-taper burning the whole time. When the body is lowered into 
the grave, the priest empties a large bottle full of wine. When a distin- 
guished person dies, there is always a funeral oration recited at his tomb, 
a habit no doubt handed down to us from our noble ancestors. On their 
return from the cemetery, all the intimate friends and relatives return to 
the house and have a regular feast, consisting of all kinds of viands, except 
flesh, with plenty of wine and raki. Three days afterwards we have a 
quantity of cakes blessed by the priest in church, and distributed to all the 
friends and acquaintances of the deceased. Exactly three years after 
burial we proceed with the priests and relatives to the grave and disinter 
the dead ; if the body be found perfectly decomposed, we collect the bones 
and transfer them to a monastery or a church, for which we pay a fee of 
fifty piastres ; should, unfortunately, the body be found in good preserva- 
tion, through our sins or those of the deceased, we replace the remains 
in the grave, and have prayers read in church for the remission of 
our sins and the decay of the body of our relative. Our bishops are 
buried in a sitting posture’in an easy-chair, and a wax-taper burning ; 
if, at the three years, on opening the tomb, the taper be found still 
burning, it is considered an infallible proof that the holy father had 
become a saint. When a Turk is buried, the priest, or hézza, puts in the 
grave a key and a copper coin; the key is for the purpose of opening the 
door of Paradise, and the coin for giving bagsish to the porter. The 
Christians in Turkey believe that three days after a Turk has been buried, 
he becomes a dog and walks out of his tomb; whilst they maintain that 
when a poor Jew is lowered into his grave, the earth throws up the corpse 
seven times, unwilling to receive in her bowels the body of such a wicked 
unbeliever ; but that, after the seventh time, the body is deposited again, 
and a large stone placed on the top of the tomb. This is believed by the 
uneducated portion of my co-religionisis, who also believe that every 
Easter the Jews steal a Christian boy, and make use of his blood for 
scasoning their unleavened bread. 

I established myself at London and Manchester under the style of 
Chazzi-Georgi and Co.; and as I anticipated considerable bill transactions 
between my English and Smyrna firms, I was anxious that the latter 
establishment should not bear the same name as those in England; I had 
heard that English bankers and bill-discounters had a dislike for what they 
called “ pig upon pork” bills. As my brother was a Russian, I thought 
it would be an advantage to have our Smyrna house in his name, under 
the style of Nicoloff and Co.; so that no one could imagine that the two 
firms were identical. We soon began to do a very profitable business ; 
but as we had to pay cash for all our goods, our transactions were neces- 
sarily limited ; for we were obliged to sell our goods at Smyrna on very 
long credit, although at most remunerative prices. At first it seemed to 
me quite a puzzle how my neighbours and fellow-countrymen could con- 


. tinue making such large shipments of goods as they were in the habit of 


making, paying hard cash for them, and yet trading with a very limited 
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capital of their own; I was not long, however, in discovering the secret 
and adopting the system myself. I directed my brother to send me a 
quantity of his bills signed by the Smyrna firm in blank, and endorsed by 
one or two of his clerks in blank also—bankers are fond of many names to 
a bill. I now endeavoured to keep a very large balance at my banker's ; 
and having come to a friendly arrangement with two friends of mine of 
about equal standing with myself, we used to exchange acceptances by 
filling up the blank bills in stock, and then have them discounted at our 
bankers’ or elsewhere, as it suited us best; and by this simple and cheap 
process we were able to have a constant supply of cash for our business. 
I am divulging all this now, as these are matters of the past for me, and 
in which, I am thankful to say, I am not at all interested. Indeed, I 
consider them dangerous transactions; for if one of the clique were to be 
in difficulties all the rest must follow in a string. But our trade is peculiar : 
we cannot draw on Turkey against shipments, as is the case with people 
trading with other parts of the world; we are consequently obliged to 
make use of all the facilities in our power, whether quite en regle or not. 
About this period our business was profitable in the extreme, as there was 
very little competition at Manchester amongst my fellow-countrymen; we 
were very few there, and the buyers in Turkey were not so thoroughly 
au fait with English goods as they are in these days. All twist, as you 
know, is made up in bundles of ten pounds each; I was the first to 
conceive the grand idea of making it up in nine-pound bundles; and 
as no one in the Levant ever thinks of weighing the twist, we did a large 
and profitable trade for more than two years, as we could undersell all our 
neighbours. Our prints were required in pieces of twenty-four yards each ; 
there again I used to have them folded in twenty-four folds, but in lengths 
of about twenty-one yards; the natives had no idea of the proper length 
of the English yard, and by this arrangement we realized a large fortune 
without injuring anybody ; for, as your immortal Shakspeare says: 
He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it, and he’s not robb’d at all. 


But all those days of big profits are gone by now. We have since had 
such a swarm of hungry Greeks coming to this country, that one is dis- 
gusted with the business altogether ; and that is the principal reason that 
the best of us have gone quite out of the Levant trade. In addition to 
the loss of business, our name has suffered considerably of late through 
the malpractices of some of my countrymen, who, it seems, having heard 
by report of the successes of some of us in this country under exceptional 
circumstances, imagined that they had only to show themselves in England 
and they would not fail to realize large fortunes; the result has been that 
one or two of them have been perpetrating all sorts of tricks and frauds, 
bringing their countrymen into disrepute, and ruining their hitherto unsul- 
lied credit. The Russian war, and the consequent suspension of our 
business, contributed a good deal also in affecting our credit. Before that 
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period, the mere name of the Stock Exchange was a horror to the Greek 
merchants ; even its exact locality was unknown to us; and if a man had 
been known to speculate in the funds, he would have been scouted as the 
worst and most incorrigible of gamblers ; but rows avons changé tous cela. 
The Crimean war brought a total stagnation to our business ; and for want 
of having something to do, we were obliged to have recourse to the Stock 
Lixchange ; add to this that most of us not relishing the idea of being called 
Russian spies, as the English press was wont to insinuate at the time, we, 
of course, contributed our mite towards bearing the English funds. That 
was the beginning of the evil; subsequently the launching of Turkish 
loans, and, in later times, the limited liability mania, gave us a most 
unfortunate impetus ; and, I am sorry to say, some of our best merchants 
have since been converted into inveterate dabblers in Stock Exchange 
operations ; and to a man of good standing and respectability, like myself, 
it is not a pleasant sight to see some of the former stars in our commercial 
world hanging about Throgmorton Street and Capel Court, like that hungry 
and threadbare fraternity of the Jewish persuasion, and cosmopolite extrac- 
tion, who seem to transact their little business in the open air with what 
are called the outsiders of that great but exclusive institution. 

I attend very little to business now. I have founded and endowed a 
school at my native village, and contribute my mite from time to time for 
the support and encouragement of all patriotic undertakings, and mean to 
end my days peaceably in this country, surrounded by my loving family, 
and enjoying my otiun cum dignitate. 
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Bistory of the French Silk Trade. 


Tur Romans obtained their silk from India. It is well known what 
enormous sums Julius Cesar spent to set up an awning of silk over the 
Circus during the games that he was giving there. A pound of silk was 
worth a pound of gold; and Aurelianus is reported to have said to the 
Empress his wife, who had asked him for a gown of this texture: ‘ May 
the Gods forbid that I should give so much gold for so little thread!” 
Heliogabalus was the first Emperor who had the extravagance to clothe 
himself with such expensive material. He appeared one morning clad in 
silk from top to toe, and caused more scandal by this act than he could 
have done by any other of his numerous follies. 

Towards the middle of the sixth century a.v. there arrived at 
Constantinople two Indian monks, bringing with them silk-worms. The 
Emperor Justinian encouraged their new trade, and bought for himself the 
first samples of their craft. He foresaw that the sale of silks might prove 
a fresh source of wealth to the country, and he did his best to establish 
a successful competition for his weavers with those of Persia and 
Hindustan. 

The Crusades, by extending the relations of Italy, afforded to that 
country the means of setting up for itself some silk manufactures. It was 
towards the middle of the thirteenth century that the cultivation of the 
mulberry-tree was introduced into Sicily by the help of workmen brought 
over from Greece. Little by little the art of rearing silk-worms spread 
through the rest of Italy, through Spain, and lasily, through France. ‘And 
silk then became so common,” says Mézerin in his chronicles, ‘‘ that in 
the year 1347 as many as a thousand citizens of Genoa appeared clothed 
in silk in a public procession.” 

It was not, however, till close upon the end of the thirteenth century, 
that the Popes, who then resided at Avignon, introduced the weaving of 
silk into Provence, whence it spread into the neighbouring counties, but 
without perfecting itself. Louis XI. naturalized the art in France. He 
invited some workmen over from Italy ; and, by the aid of these, Guillaume 
Brissonnet established at Lyons a small manufacture for the texture of silk 
stuffs mixed with gold and silver. By letters patent, dated from Orleans, 
December 25, 1466, the King formally recognized the institution ; and, in 
order to give it fitting encouragement, decreed that a rate of two thousand 
silver pounds (about 350.) should be yearly levied upon the inhabitants 
of Lyons, “to pay for the aforesaid looms, the master-workmen who will 
be employed, and the things indispensable to the dyers.” His Majesty 
moreover exempted for a space of twelve years from all rates, duties, and 
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taxes all the workmen whose avocations were in any way connected with 
the silk trade. 

Four years later, in 1470, a colony of Italian weavers settled at Tours, 
and founded there a manufacture which exists to this day. Finally, it was 
towards the end of this same century that the first mulberry-trees were 
planted in France. In 1802, one could still see at Allan, near Monte- 
limart, in the department of the Dréme, the first of these trees that had 
grown up on French soil. 

But, in spite of this apparent progress, and notwithstanding the 
immense demand for silks, the manufactures of France did not thrive. 
The most touchy patriots were forced to own that the textures woven in 
France were not comparable to the gold and silver cloths, the silks and 
the velvets of Genoa. French courtiers looked shabby, and felt so, in 
he tissues sold them by their fellow-countrymen. The price of French 
silks fell, the weavers began to starve, and the Lyons trade seemed on 
the fair way to a decline when Francis I. ascended the throne, and caused 
the state of things to change. The Valois monarch was a friend of art 
in every shape and form. He felt revolted at the idea that the French 
silk trade should be unable to hold its own with the Italian, and, finding 
that the privileges and immunities conferred by Louis XI. upon the 
weavers had been insuflicient to give the desired stimulus to the Lyons 
manufactures, he resolved to increase those privileges, and hold out the 
most tempting baits in his power to the foreign silk-makers. An edict of 
December 2, 1586, confers upon this fortunate class a list of exemptions 
such as in these days would cause any country to be at once flooded by 
the tide of immigration. The silk-weavers were to pay no taxes, were to 
be lodged gratis, were to be non-amenable to imprisonment for debt, and 
were to be licensed to carry swords, a privilege which in those times 
appertained exclusively to those of gentle blood. Two Genoese, Stephen 
Turqueti and Barthelemy Nariz, allured by these atiractive offers, set the 
example to their fellow-countrymen and came to Lyons. They speedily 
realised enormous fortunes.’ Their gains persuaded others to follow in 
their wake, and a perfect stream of Italians began to flow across the 
frontier. The talent and perseverance of the new comers, sustained by 
the patronage of successive Kings and Ministers, then caused the prosperity 
of the French trade to grow apace, so that before long the manufactures 
of France attained to that pitch of excellence and fame which has made 
them since unrivalled. } 

However, the manufactures of Genoa were still formidable rivals for 
those of France. ‘The old established reputation and the continued 
excellence of the Italian silks were most disquieting to the weavers of 
Lyons. The word “ protection” began to be murmured, and in 1560 a 
petition was addressed to the King, praying him to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign silks, or at least to decree against them such a heavy duty 
as would make them cease to be dangerous to the French manufacturers. 
But it is curious to note how, even in those days of financial ignorance, 
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monopoly, and misrule, the benefits of frec-trade seemed obvious to men 
of sense. Francis II., who was then king, answered resolutely that the 
only way of stimulating the French weavers to honest exertions was by 
admitting foreign competition ; that if the ports of France were closed to 
the importations of silk from Italy, the French public would be at the 
mercy of the Lyons weavers, who would then grow careless. ‘‘ Besides,”’ 
added he, by manner of conclusion, ‘‘ it must not be said that the French, 
who are so superior to the Italians in the aris of war, are afraid to cope 
with them in the arts of peace.” 

This is a really remarkable answer for a monarch of those times, and 
we should like to commend it respectfully to the attentive consideration 
of certain economists both on this and the other side of the Channel, who, 
in the year of grace 1868, are still a few centuries behindhand in their 
notions on the subject of commerce. 

In 1590, however, the Lyons weavers raised new and louder clamours 
for protection. But this time there was some excuse for their wailings. 
The religious wars that had devastated the country had made trade of 
every kind—save trade in swords—precarious. Noblemen were buying 
daggers, arquebuses, and rapiers, instead of purchasing silks. The girls 
were burying their gold; and pageants, revelries, or festivals were things 
that had been shelved till quieter times. Catholics and Protestants, 
Guises and Montmorencys, were fain to cover their limbs with steel breast- 
plates and leather doublets. Women, even, had something else to think 
of than making up silk gowns. Henri IV. saw that if some energetic 
measures were not taken all the Lyons looms would be closed. He there- 
fore decreed that foreign silks and tissues should be prohibited in France. 
But this measure, welcome as it was, did but little practical good. The 
authority of Henri IV. was not yet firmly enough established for a decree 
of his to be everywhere respected as law. 

In 1600, on the advice of the famous Duke of Sully, the edict of pro- 
hibition was repealed. Peace had returned at last, and the intelligent 
Minister was devoting all his energies to the repairing of the disasters 
occasioned by the civil wars. The state of the different manufactures 
soon attracted his attention, and feeling, by intuition, what was good to 
do, this truly great man gave just the sort of help that was needed. He 
caused new plantations of mulberry-trees to be planted at Paris, Tours, 
Orleans, and in the province of Poitou. He, at the same time, caused 
large quantities of the grain of the valuable tree to be distributed through- 
out the country, together with little books that gave instruction as to how 
the planting and rearing were to be accomplished. Not content with this, 
he ordered a considerable number of French boys to be sent to Italy and 
apprenticed, at the expense of Government, to the silk-makers of that 
country. In course of time these boys (squads of whom continued to be 
sent each year) returned home as skilled workmen, rich in experience, and 
able to repay the sums that had been expended upon them, by improving 
‘the manufactures of their country, and so giving a new impetus to its trade. 
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But a last step remained to be taken before France could stand on a 
footing of equality with its silk-weaving rivals. Neither Lyons nor Tours 
had yet learned to manufacture those rich and gorgeous tissues in which 
gold and silver are blended with silk to form marvellous figurings and 
splendid designs. Italy and the East still had the monopoly of all those 
masterworks of texture that were used to adorn cathedrals, princely 
chapels, royal palaces, and the gala robes of kings. Sully sent for some 
Milanese workmen, who were especially famous in this branch of the art, 
but the establishment of their manufacture was not attended with success. 
It remained for an inhabitant of Lyons, a man named Claude Dangon, to 
endow his country with what was needed. The first French looms for 
“ fashioned” silks (i. e. figured tissues) were set up in France in 1605. 
The first essays proved a failure ; but Claude Dangon was a man of stout 
heart, and, after resolute perseverance and untiring work, he succeeded at 
last in attaining his object. In 1611 he presented to the municipality of 
Lyons a few samples of his new textures, and received two hundred silver 
pounds (about 201.) as a reward. Twelve months later, on the occasion 
of new successes on his part, the town of Lyons voted him a pension of 
six thousand silver pounds a year, and a five-years’ monopoly for the 
manufacture and sale of fashioned tissues. 

The new loom inaugurated by Claude Dangon, was the meétier a la tire 
or “ throwing-loom.’”’ It caused a complete revolution in the Lyons silk 
trade and continued to be used until the beginning of the present century, 
when the improved loom of Jacquard superseded it. As always happens 
in things human, when one inventor springs up, a host of others make 
their appearance, and toa first reform succeeds a second, and then a third, 
and then a fourth. Numerous improvements in the different departments 
of weaving followed the introduction of the métier a la tire. In 1666, 
Antoine Bourget obtained letters patent from Louis XIV. for the privileged 
texture at Lyons, St. Etienne and St. Chamond, of crapes of the Boulogne 
fashion ; and for the making of organzine (silk twisted into threads), the 
manufacture of which had already been attempted several times in France, 
but with ill-suecess. The privilege was to last fifteen years, and by the 
terms of his contract Antoine Bourget was to manufacture as much crape 
and organzine as was required in the whole kingdom, and to erect two 
thousand looms. 

The method of giving an artificial gloss to the woven pieces had been 
invented three years previously to this, that is in 1663. The discovery of 
the method was due to pure hazard. Octavio Mey, a merchant of Lyons, 
being one day deep in meditation, mechanically put a small bunch of silk 
threads into his mouth and began to chew them. On taking them out 
again into his hand he was struck by the peculiar lustre they had acquired, 
and was not a little astonished to find that this lustre continued to adhere 
to the threads even after they had dried. He at once bethought him that 
there was a secret worth unravelling in this fact, and being a man of wits, 
he set himself to study the question. The result of his experiments was 
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the procédé de lustrage, or “ glossing method.” The manner of imparting 
the artificial gloss has, like all the other details of the weaving art, under- 
gone certain changes in the course of years. At present it is done in this 
wise :—Two rollers, revolving on their axes, are set up at a few feet from 
the ground, and at about ten yards, in a straight line, from each other. 
Round the first of these rollers is wound the piece of silk of twenty, forty, 
or a hundred metres’ length, as the case may be. Ten yards of the silk 
are then unwound and fixed by means of a brass rod in a groove on the 
second roller, care being taken to stretch the silk between the two cylinders 
as tightly as possible. A workman with a thin blade of metal in his hand 
daintily covers the uppermost side of the silk (that which will form the 
inside of the piece) with a coating of gum. On the floor under the out- 
stretched silk is a small tramway upon which runs a sort of tender filled 
with glowing coals. As fast as one man covers the silk with gum, another 
works the tender up and down so as to dry the mucilage before it has had 
time to permeate the texture. This is a very delicate operation; for if, 
on the one hand, the gum is allowed to run through the silk, or if, on the 
other, the coals are kept too long under one place, the piece is spoiled. In 
the first instance it would be stained beyond power of cleansing, and in the 
second it would be burned. None but trusty workmen are confided with 
this task ; and even with the most proved hands there is sometimes damage. 
When ten yards of the piece have been gummed and dried they are rolled 
round the second cylinder, and ten more are unwound. This is repeated 
till the end. But the silk, with its coating of dry gum, is then stiff to the 
touch and crackles like cream-laid note-paper when folded.. To make it 
soft and pliant again, it is rolled anew some six or seven times under two 
different cylinders, one of which has been warmed by the introduction of 
hot coals inside, and this is sufficient to give it that bright, new look 
which we all so much admire in fresh silk. 

During the first half of the reign of Louis XIV. the Lyons trade rose 
to the acmé of its prosperity. The fastuous luxury of the monarch’s court, 
the prodigality of the nobles, the continued recurrence of state pageants, 
festivities, and masquerades ; but, above all, the determined encouragements 
given to the silk manufacturers by the able Minister, Colbert, all this con- 
tributed to place the French silk-weavers in a position of manifest 
superiority to those of any other nation. The brilliant days of Italy were 
past: the Medicis were dead, and the country over which they had spread 
the influence of their powerful, art-fostering rule, was already what Metter- 
nich called it in 1815,—‘‘ a mere geographical expression.” The Italians 
had neither wealthy sovereigns to patronize the silk trade, nor open-handed 
princes to stimulate it. One after another the Genoese looms were closed, 
until but a few only continued working. The Lyons textures improved 
each year in excellence. The French silks rose in celebrity and value; 
and by the year 1670 the exports of Lyons merchandise for England, 
Germany, Sweden, and Spain had already acquired a vast development. 

This prosperity was, however, destined to receive a terrible blow from 
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the religious persecutions that inaugurated the latter half of the Grand 
Monarch’s reign. Louis XIY. by the odious advice of his Jesuit confessors, 
Pére Lachaise and Pére Letellier, resolved upon the extermination of 
Protestantism in France. The French Protestants were a numerous and 
useful body. Belonging chiefly to the most respectable of the manufacturing 
classes, they were the very sinews of their country’s trade. The most 
elementary rules of political prudence would have counselled a wise king 
to attach them to their native soil by an enlightened toleration of religious 
freedom. But Louis XIV. was not a wise king, he was only an obstinate 
one. In 1680 appeared a decree prohibiting silk-weavers from employing 
Protestant workmen or taking Protestant apprentices. This injudicious 
act staggered the Lyons trade; half the looms were deserted. In 1685 
the King, taking no heed of the prudent counsels of a few earnest men like 
Feénélon, who foresaw what would happen, put the crown to his folly by 
revoking the edict of Nantes ; and this time the French silk trade collapsed 
almost entirely. Fifty thousand families of French Protestants emigrated 
to England, Holland, and North Germany. The number of looms at 
Lyons, which had previously been ten thousand, was suddenly reduced 
to two thousand five hundred; whilst the looms for making ribbons and 
braiding sunk from eight thousand to three thousand. The persecuted 
weavers carried their trade with them to Geneva, Zurich, Creveld, Berlin, 
Elberfeld, and London. In the latter town they established themselves in 
the district of Spitalfields, where their descendants continue to flourish to 
this day. It is to these poor refugees that we owe our English silk trade; 
for, although the first establishment of a silk loom in England dates from 
the year 1620, our manufactures had been small and unimportant. 

It was not until the regency of Philip of Orleans that the Lyons trade 
recovered partially from the disastrous consequences of Louis XIV.’s 
bigotry. The gambling mania occasioned by the bubble Mississippi 
scheme of the Scotchman Law caused an immense number of fortunes to 
change hands. Servants who had been lucky in their speculations found 
themselves of a sudden millionaires, whilst on the other hand gentlemen 
of wealth found themselves with equal suddenness reduced to beggary. 
Naturally, the purse-proud parvenus began throwing their money about 
with reckless prodigality, but—as it is an ill wind that blows nobody good 
—a great many of the squandered coins found their way to the silk- 
mercers. What more natural but that the enriched Jeames should wish 
to be clothed sumptuously in silk, velvet, and satin, like his lordly 
superiors. 

The manufactures of Lyons and Tours awoke once more to something 
like life. To stimulate and encourage them, the Regent conceded the 
title of “‘ Royal” to some of the more important amongst them; and a 
manufacturer of velvet, named Quinson, was ennobled, as much to recom- 
pense him personally for his services to the silk trade,eas to do honour to 
the commerce generally. Moreover, the Duke of Orleans decided that 
large pecuniary rewards should.be conferred out of the State exchequer to 
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any individual who should make a discovery tending either to the improve. 
ment of the looms or the amelioration of the silk itself. 

In 1744 the Cardinal Fleury, then Prime Minister, sent the famous 
mechanician Vancauson to Lyons, in order to inspect the looms and report 
upon their deficiencies. Vancauson brought the most praiseworthy zeal 
to bear in the discharge of this mission. Having carefully studied the 
working of the looms, he judged that they were susceptible of considerable 
improvement ; and, putting his criticisms into action, he not only suggested 
the changes that were needed, but also invented a new loom capable of 
weaving two pieces of silk at a time instead of one. This, however, caused 
a rebellion amongst the workmen. The stupid fellows imagined that the 
inventor was desirous of superseding handwork, and they stoned him one 
day in the public streets. Vancauson, to revenge himself, contrived a 
machine by which a donkey could weave a whole piece of silk by himself 
without the aid of man. The Mercure de France, of November, 1745, 
gives a very detailed description of this machine, and enumerates the 
advantages that might be derived from its adoption. But perhaps donkeys 
were more scarce than men in those days; and this may explain why 
Vancauson’s witty invention was never brought into use. 

During the second half of the eightcenth century the manufacturing of 
silk made further progress, due especially to Philippe Lassalle, a clever 
mechanician, as renowned for his skill as a painter and draughtsman as 
for his ability as a master-weaver. This talented citizen imagined a new 
machine, by means of which the designing of figures upon silk was carried 
to such a pitch of perfection that two portraits of Louis XV. and 
Catherine II. of Russia were executed, to the admiration and amazement 
of connoisseurs. These two portraits were shown at the London Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and were universally declared to be matchless as works of 
art. Philippe Lassalle may be looked upon as the forerunner of Jacquard. 
He died in 1804. 

After the Revolution, during which, by the way, the silk trade was at 
one time totally ruined, Napoleon ordered that none but French silks and 
velvets should be used in the adornment of the Imperial palaces and in 
the official costumes of the State dignitaries. The.Lyons and Tours 
manufaciures were restored during the Empire to their former state of 
prosperity. The Continental blockade had closed almost all the European 
ports to English goods, so that there was no competition with Spitalfields 
textures to be dreaded in the markets of either Germany, Italy, or Russia. 
It was during this period, in which Lyons enjoyed a complete monopoly 
for the sale of its merchandise in Europe, that French silks, from being 
exported in such prodigious quantities, acquired their great celebrity. 
Jacquard then appeared, and wrought a complete revolution in the manner 
of weaving by the introduction of improved machinery. 

This man Jacquard was neither a mechanician nor an artist, nor even 
& superior workman. It is more than probable that of his own self, 
unaided, he would neyer have thought of inventing anything; but he had 
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a shrewd mind, and possessed the valuable faculty of discerning what was 
useful and good in the works of others. A machine of Vancauson’s, that 
had been laid aside and forgotten, struck him as peculiarly ingenious, and 
he soon recognized that, with a few modifications, it might be made to 
render the greatest services. Before this time nothing was more com- 
plicated than the weaving of silk. Each loom required two workmen, 
and there was, an immense deal of mounting and dismounting, screwing 
and unscrewing, to be accomplished whenever it was necessary to fix or 
unfix the silk on the frames. This made of the fabrication of silk an 
excessively lengthy and tedious operation. Jacquard’s loom suppressed 
one of the two workmen and considerably simplified the manceuvring of 
the mechanism, so that the one remaining weaver had much less to do 
than when he was aided by a fellow. It was at the Paris Exhibition of 
National Industry, in 1801, that the new machine was first displayed ; 
but, as very often happens in like cases, the wise jurymen passed it by 
without noticing its perfections, and merely awarded to it a bronze medal. 
Jacquard was not discouraged,—inventors have tough skins,—he set up a 
few of his looms in an empty wing of a hospital at Lyons, which he hired 
for this purpose, and obtained some very satisfactory results. But the 
weavers in the great manufactories having heard that a machine had been 
invented to diminish the number of ‘“ hands,’ burst into poor Jacquard’s 
workshop, smashed all his looms, and compelled him to fly for his very 
life. Sick at heart, he was thinking already of carrying his invention to 
England, when, happily for his country, a Government inspector who 
was present at the sale by auction of the broken looms (they were 
being sold by the weight as old iron and wood!) set his eye upon them, 
detected their true worth, and drew up a report upon them, which he 
forwarded to the Home Minister. The Government immediately offered 
Jacquard a premium of fifty franes (2/.) for each loom he would set up. 
In 1806 the Municipal Council of Lyons purchased of him for a pension 
of 3,000 francs (120/.) the exclusive right of working the machines. This 
was a beggarly indemnity ; but the inventor was poor, and he was too glad 
to accept it. In 1819 his services were tardily acknowledged by the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour; and in 1839 his fellow-citizens 
reflecting, all at once, that Jacquard was a great man, and that he had 
poured a countless number of million francs into their pockets, erected to 
him a statue of bronze. Of course he was dead then. 

The invention of Jacquard gave a new stimulus to the silk trade. The 
number of looms in France in 1789, before the Revolution, was 17,000. 
Under the Empire, the number rose from 900, to which it had fallen in 
1793, to 12,000. In 1825 there were 27,000 looms; in 1835, 40,000 ; 
in 1847, 55,000; and the cost of the silk produced by these 55,000 looms 
was 250,000,000 francs (10,000,000/.) In 1855 the looms had risen to 
70,000. At present they are about 80,000 in number ; but the silk trade 
has suffered considerably during the last few years from the disease pre- 
valent amongst silkworms, and the Lyons trade can scarcely be said to be 
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in s0 prosperous a condition now as it was twenty years ago. The causes 
of the silkworm disease are not known. The most eminent men of 
science are engaged in trying to fathom the mystery ; and it is sincerely 
to be hoped, not only on account of the Lyons manufacturers, but in the 
interests of the silk trade generally, that some means will be found of 
combating the evil. 

Meanwhile, however, it is satisfactory to note the immense develop- 
ment which the art of silk-weaving has acquired in Europe. France is 
very far from enjoying now the monopoly of former times. Russia has 
already 15,000 looms of her own; Prussia and Saxony, 85,000; Basle 
and Zurich, 20,000; Austria and Italy are making giant strides in the 
same direction; and England has, of late years, made such wonderful 
progress in the manufacturing of silk, that she now actually undersells 
France in the Continental markets, and completely outstrips that country 
in her colonial exports. 

We cannot close this article without dwelling for a moment with 
pleasure upon this last fact, which speaks so eloquently for the enterprising 
spirit and for the indomitable perseverance of our fellow-countrymen. The 
English silk manufacturers have had to fight their own way, without the 
powerful aid of Government patronage and State subsidies lavished upon 
their rivals. They have also had the immense prestige of the Lyons 
trade-mark to cope with; and yet they have succeeded in bringing to 
market silks which are not only cheaper than the French goods, but which, 
every impartial judge must confess, yield ncthing in quality of texture 
or in brillianey of dye to the more vaunted wares of Lyons. It is a well- 
known fact, that English silks are being continually exported to France, 
shipped back to England, and sold in our towns as “ genuine French 
silks,” without any one being able to detect the difference. And this 
circumstance would incline us to ask, ‘‘ Why should the antiquated 
prejudices of the public make such trickery necessary ?”’ 

A little more patriotism, ladies! You must be hard to please, if you 
are not satisfied with the admirable textures which were exhibited as the 
work of British weavers, at Kensington in 1862, and at Paris in 1867. 
Remember that commerce has its international battles, in which the credit 
of a country is as much at stake as at Blenheim or Trafalgar. When our 
champions show game fight, let us back them up and give them encourage- 
ment. Believe us, you will look none the less well for ordering your 
pretty dresses of English velvet and English silk. 
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PART II. 


Vv. 


In writing this little episode I have tried to put together one thing and 
another—to describe some scenes that I saw myself, and some that were 
described to me. My window looks out upon the garden, and is just over 
the great bed of lilies. I shut it down, and began to dress for dinner, 
with an odd dim feeling already of what the future might have instore. It 
was a half-conscious consciousness of what was passing in the minds of those 
all about. For some days past Mrs. St. Julian’s anxious face seemed to 
follow me about the room. Poor little Emilia’s forced patience and cheer- 
fulness were more sad to me than any impatience or fretfulness. Hexham, 
Hester, even Lady Jane, each seemed to strike a note, in my present 
excited and receptive state of mind. It is one for which there is no 
name, but which few people have not experienced. I dressed quickly, the 
dark corners of my room seemed looming at me, and it was with an odd 
anxious conviction of disturbance at hand that I hurried down along the 
gallery to the drawing-room, where we assembled before dinner. On my 
way I met Emilia on the stairs, in her white dinner dress, with a soft 
white knitted shawl drawn closely round her. She slid her little chill 
hand through my arm, and asked me why I locked so pale. Dear soft 
little woman, she seemed of us all the most tender and disarming. Even 
sorrow and desolation, I thought, should be vanquished by her sweetness. 
And perhaps I was right when I thought so. 

We were not the last. Hester followed us. She was dressed in a 
floating gauze dress, and she had one great white lily in her dark hair. 
‘It is a great deal too big, Hester,” cried Mrs. William; but I thought I 
had never seen her more charming. 

‘‘ How much better mamma is looking,” Hester said that evening at 
dinner, and as she spoke she glanced at her mother sitting at the head 
of the long table in the tall carved chair. 

When the party was large, and the sons of the house at home, we 
dined in an old disused studio of St. Julian’s: a great wooden room, 
unpapered and raftered, with a tressel-table of the painter’s designing, 
and half-finished frescos and sketches hanging upon the walls. There 
was a high wooden chimney and an old-fashioned glass reflecting the 
scene, the table, the people, the crimson drugget, of which a square 
covered the boards. In everything St. Julian touched there was a broad 
quaint stamp of his own, and this room had been inhabited and altered by 
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him. Two rough hanging lamps from the rafter lit up the long white table, 
and the cups of red berries and green leaves with which I had attempted 
to dress it. There was something almost patriarchal in this little assembly : 
the father at the end of the table, the sons and daughters all round. 
William and his wife by Mrs. St. Julian, and pretty Hester sitting by her 
father. On the other side Lady Jane was established. St. Julian had 
taken her in. He had asked her a few questions at first, specially about 
the letter she had received from Bevis, but carefully, so that Emilia 
should not overhear them. 

‘* He seemed to be enjoying himself,” said Lady Jane. ‘‘ He was 
talking of going on a shooting-party a little way up the river if he could 
get through his work in time.” ; 

She did not notice St. Julian’s grave look as she spoke, and went on 
in her usual fashion. I remember she was giving him one person’s views 
on art and another’s, and her own, and describing the pastille she had 
had done. St. Julian looked graver and graver, and more impatient as 
she went on. Patience was not his strong point. : 

‘How long does it take you to paint a picture, Mr. St. Julian?” 
Lady Jane asked. ‘I wish I could paint, and I’m sure I wish Beverley 
could, for he cannot manage upon his allowance at all. How nice it 
must be to take up a brush and—paint cheques, in fact, as you do. 
Clem can sketch wonderfully quickly; she took off Lord Scudamore 
capitally. Of course she would not choose to sketch for money, but 
artists have said they would gladly offer large sums for her paintings. 
Do your daughters help you?” inquired poor Lady Jane, affably feeling 
that she was suiting her conversation to her company. ‘‘ Do you ever 
do caricatures ?”’ 

“‘ We will talk about painting, Lady Jane, when you have been here 
some days longer,” said St. Julian. ‘‘ You had better ask the girls any 
questions you may wish to have answered, and get them, if possible, to 
give you some idea of the world we live in.” 

To poor Lady Jane’s utter amazement, St. Julian then began talking 
to Hexham across the table, and signed to his wife to move immediately 
after dinner was over. We all went back walking across the garden to 
the drawing-room, for the night was fine, and the little covered way was 
for bad weather. 

Some of us sat in the verandah. It was a bright starry evening. A 
great bright planet was rising from behind the sweeping down. The 
lights from the wooden room were shining too. Lady Jane presently 
seemed to get tired of listening to poor Mrs. William’s nursery retro- 
spections—Mary Annes, and Susans, and tea and sugar, and what 
Mrs. Mickleman had said when she parted from her nursery-maid ; and 
what Mrs. William herself meant to say to the girl when she got home 
on Monday ; not that Mrs. William was disposed to rely entirely upon 
Mrs. Mickleman, who was certainly given to exaggerate, &c. The girls 
were in the garden. Emilia had gone up to little Bevis. Lady Jane 
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jumped up, with the usual rattle of bracelets and necklaces, and said she 
should take a turn too, and join the young ladies. 

Mrs. William confessed, as Lady Jane left the verandah, that she was 
glad she was not her sister-in-law. 

‘‘She has such a strange abrupt manner,” said the poor lady. 
“Don’t you find it very awkward, Queenie? I never know whether she 
likes me to talk to her or not—do you?” 

‘‘T have no doubt about it,” I said, laughing. 

The evening was irresistible : starlit, moonlit, soft-winded. 

A few minutes later I, too, went out into the garden, and walked 
along the dark alley towards the knoll, from whence there is a pretty 
view of the sea by night, and over the hedge and along the lane. From 
where I stood I saw that the garden-gate was open, for the moon was 
shining in a broad silver stream along the lane that led to the farm. 
The farm was not really ours, but all our supplies came from there, and 
we felt as if it belonged to us. Mona knew the cows and the horses, and 
the very sheep enclosed in their pen for the night. As I was standing 
peaceful and resting under the starlit dome, something a little strange 
and inexplicable now happened, which I could not at all understand at 
the time. I saw some one moving in the lane beyond the hedge. I 
certainly recognized Lady Jane walking away in the shadow that lay 
along the banks of that moonlight stream ; but what was curious to me 
was this: it seemed to me that she was not alone, that a dark tall figure 
of a man was beside her. It was not one of our men, though I could 
not see the face—of this I felt quite sure. The two went on a little way, 
then she turned ; and I could have declared that I saw the gleam of 
his face in the distance through the shadow. Lady Jane’s hand was 
hanging in the moonlight, and her trinkets glistening. Of her identity I 
had no doubt. There is a big tree which hangs over the road, and when 
they, or when she, reached it, she stopped for a moment, as if to look 
about her, and then, only Lady Jane appeared from its shadow—the 
other figure had vanished. I could not «nderstand it at all. I have 
confessed that I am a foolish person, and superstitious at times. I had 
never seen poor Bevis. Had anything happened? Could it be a vision 
of him that I had seen? I got a little frightened, and my heart began to 
beat. It was only for an instant that I was so absurd. I walked hastily 
towards the garden-door, and met Lady Jane only a few steps off, coming 
up very coolly. 

‘How lovely this moonlight is, Mrs. Campbell!” sho cried, more 
affably than usual. 

‘«‘ Who was that with you? Didn’t I see some one with you, Lady 
Jane ?” I asked, hurriedly. 

Lady Jane looked me full in the face. 

‘What do you mean?” said she. “I went out for a stroll by 
myself. I am quite alone, as you see.” 

Something in her tone reassured me. I felt sure she was not speaking 
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the truth. It was no apparition I had seen, but a real tangible person. 
It was no aflair of mine, though it struck me asa singular proceeding. 
We both walked back to the house together. The girls’ white dresses 
were gleaming here and there upon the lawn. Hexham passed us hastily 
and went on and joined them. William was taking a turn with his cigar. 
As we passed the dining-room window I happened to look in. St. Julian 
was sitting at the table, with his head resting on his hands, and beside 
him Mrs. St. Julian, who must have gone back to the room after dinner. 
A paper was before them, over which the two were bending. 

We found no one in the drawing-room, and only a lamp spluttering 
and a tea-table simmering in one corner, and Mrs. William, who was half 
asleep on the sofa. ‘‘I shall go back to the others,” said my companion ; 
and I followed, nothing loth. 

What a night it was! Still, dark, sweet, fragrant shadows, quivering 
upon the moon-stream; a sudden, glowing, summer’s night, coming like 
a gem set in the midst of grey days, of storms, swift gales, of falling 
autumnal leaves and seasons. 

The clear three-quarter moon was hanging over the gables and roofs 
of the Lodges ; the high stars streamed light; a distant sea burnt with 
pale radiance ; the young folks chatiered in the trembling gleams. « 

‘‘ Look at that great planet rising over the down,” said Hexham. 
“Should you like that to be your star, Miss St. Julian ?” 

‘‘T should like a fixed star,” Hester answered, gravely. ‘I should 
like it to be quite still and unchanging, and to shine with an even light.” 

“That is not a bit like you, Hester,” said William, who had come up, 
and who still had a schoolboy trick of teasing his sisters; ‘‘it is much 
more like Emilia, or my wife. You describe them, and take all the credit 
to yourself.” 

‘© Oh, William! Emilia is anything but a fixed star,” cried Aileen. 
‘*‘ She would like to jump out of her orbit to-morrow, and go off to Bevis, 
if she could. Margaret is certainly more like.” 

‘* You shall have the whole earth for your planet, Miss Hester,” said 
Hexham. Then he added less seriously, ‘‘ They say it looks very bright 
a little way off.” 

Moonlight gives a strange, intensified meaning to voices as well as to 
shadows. No one spoke for a minute, until Lady Jane, who was easily 
bored, jumped up, and said that people ought to be ashamed to talk 
about stars now-a-days, so much had been said already ; and that, after 
all, she should go back for some tea. 

I left her stirring her cup, with Mrs. William still half asleep in her 
corner, and I myself went up to my room. Mrs. St. Julian was sitting 
with her husband in the studio, the parlour-maid told me. Outside was 
the great burning night, inside a silent house, dark, with empty chambers 
and doors wide open on the dim staircase and passages. Iwould gladly 
have stayed out with the others, but I had a week’s accounts to overlook 
on this Saturday night. The odd anxiety I had felt before dinner came 
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back to me again now that I was alone. I tried to shake off the feeling 
which oppressed me, and I went in and stood for a moment by my little 
Mona’s bedside. Her sweet face, her quiet breath, and peaceful dreams 
seemed to me to belong to the stars outside. As I looked at the child, 
I found myself once more thinking over my odd little adventure with Lady 
Jane, and wondering whether it would be well to speak of it, and to 
whom? I had lived long enough to feel some of the troubles and compli- 
cations both of speech and of silence. Ounce more my heart sank, as it 
used to do when difliculties seemed to grow on every side before I had 
come to this kind house of refuge ; and yet, difficult as life was undoubtedly 
to me, as well as to others, it seemed to me, looking back, that, seen from 
a distance, a light shone from the hearts and doings of the children of 
men, as clear as the light of which Hexham had spoken, reflected from 
this sin-weighted and sorrow-driven world. I pulled my table and my 
lamp to the window: the figures were still wandering in the garden; I 
saw Hester’s white dress flit by more than once. Such nights count in the 
sum of one’s life, 
Lee 

Mona was standing ready dressed in her Sunday frills and ribbons by 
my bedside when I awoke next morning. 

“It is raining, mamma,” she said. ‘‘ We had wanted to go up to the 
beacon before breakfast.” 

It seemed difficult to believe that this’ was the same world that I had 
closed my eyes upon. The silent, brilliant, mysterious world of stars and 
sentiment was now grey, and mist-wreathed, and rain-drenched. The 
practical result of my observations was to say, ‘‘ Mona, go and tell them 
to light a fire in the dining-room.” 

St. Julian, who is possessed by a horrible stray demon of punctuality, 
likes all his family to assemble to the sound of a certain clanging bell, 
that is poor Emilia’s special aversion. Mrs. St. Julian never comes down 
to breakfast. I was only just in time this morning to fulfil my duties and 
make the tea and the coffee. Hester came out of her room as I passed the 
door. She, too, had come back to every-day life again, and had put away 
her white robes and lilies for a styff dress,—a quaint blue dress, with 
puffed sleeves, and a pretty fanciful trimming of her mother’s devising, 
gold braid and velvet round the wrists and neck. Her pretty gloom of 
dark hair was pinned up with golden pins. As I looked at her admiringly, 
I began to think to myself that, after all, rainy mornings were perhaps as 
compatible with sentiment as purple starry skies. I could not help think- 
ing that there was something a little shy and conscious in her manner: she 
seemed to tread gently, as if she were afraid of waking some one, as if 
she were thinking of other things. She waited for me, and would not go 
into the dining-room until she had made sure that I was following. Only 
Hexham was there, reading his letters by the burning fire of wood, when 
we first came in. He turned round and smiled :—had the stars left their 
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imprint upon him too? He carried his selection of eggs and cutlets and 
toasted bread from the side-table, and put himself quietly down by Hester's 
side: all the others dropped in by degrees. 

‘‘Here is another French newspaper for you, papa,” said Emilia, 
turning over her letters with a sigh. St. Julian took it from her quickly, 
and put it in his pocket. 

Breakfast was over. The rain was still pouring in a fitful, gusty 
way, green ivy-leaves were dripping, creepers hanging dully glistening 
about the windows, against which the great fresh drops came tumbling. 
The children stood curiously watching, and making a play of the falling 
drops. There was Susy’s raindrop, and George’s on the window-ledge, 
and Mr. Hexham’s. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Hexham’s has won!” cried Susy, clasping her little fat 
hands in an agony of interest. 

I looked out and saw the great gusts of rain beating and drifting 
against the hedgerows, wind-blown mists crossing the fields and the downs. 
It was a stormy Sunday, coming after that night of wonders. But the 
wind was high ; the clouds might break. The church was two miles off, 
and we could not get there then ; later we hoped we might have a calmer 
hour to walk to it. 

The afternoon brightened as we had expected, and most of us went to 
afternoon service snugly wrapped in cloaks, and stoutly shod, walking up 
hill and down hill between the bright and dripping hedges to the little white- 
washed building where we Islanders are exhorted, buried, christened, 
married by turns. It is always to me a touching sight to see the country 
folks gathering to the sound of the old jangling village bells, as they ring 
their pleasant calls from among the ivy and birds’-nests in the steeple, 
and summon—what a strange, toil-worn, weather-beaten company !—to 
prayer and praise. Furrowed faces bent, hymn-books grasped in hard 
crooked fingers, the honest red smiling cheeks of the lads and lasses 
trudging along side by side, the ancient garments from lavender drawers, 
the brown old women from their kitchen corners, the babies toddling 
hand-in-hand. Does one not know the kindly Sunday throng, as it 
assembles, across ficlds and downs, from nestling farm and village byways ? 
Mrs. William’s children came trotting behind her, exchanging cautious 
glances with the Sunday-school, and trying to imitate a certain business- 
like, church-going air which their mother affected. Hexham and the 
others were following at some little distance. Emilia never spoke much, 
and to-day she was very silent; but though she was silent I could feel her 
depression, and knew, as well as if she had put it all into words, what 
was passingin her mind. Once during the service, I heard a low shivering 
sigh by my side, but when I glanced at her, her face looked placid, and 
as we came away the light of the setting sun came shining full upon it. 
A row of boys were sitting on the low churchyard wall in this western 
light, which lit up the fields and streamed across the homeward paths of 
the little congregation. I must not forget to say that, as we passed out, it 
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seemed to me that, in the crowd waiting about the door, I recognized a tall 
and bending figure that I had seen somewhere before. Somewhere— 
by moonlight. I remembered presently where and when it was. 

‘* Who was that ?”’ asked Emilia, seeing me glance curiously. 

‘That is what I should like to know,” said I. ‘‘ Shall we wait for 
Lady Jane? I have a notion she could tell us.” 

We waited, but no Lady Jane appeared. 

‘She must have gone on,” said Emilia. ‘It is getting cold; let 
us follow them, dear Queenie.” 

I.was still undecided as to what I had better do. It seemed that it 
would be better to speak to Lady Jane herself than to relate my vague 
suspicions to anybody else. Little Emilia of all people was so innocent 
and unsuspecting that I hesitated before I told her what I had seen. 
I was hesitating still, when Emmy took my arm again. 

“Come!” she said; and so we went on together through the darkening 
village street, past the cottages where the pans were shining against the 
walls as the kitchen fires flamed. The people began to disperse once 
more: some were at home, stooping as they crossed their low cottage 
thresholds ; others were walking away along the paths and the hills that 
slope from the village church to cottages by the sea. We saw Hester 
and Aileen and Hexham going off by the long way over the downs; but 
no Lady Jane was with them. We were not far from home when Emilia 
stopped before a little rising mound by the roadside, on which a tufted 
holly-tree was standing, already reddening against the winter. 

‘‘ That is the tree my husband likes,” said she. ‘It was bright red 
with holly-berries the morning we were married. Little Bevvy watches 
the berries beginning to burn, as he calls it. I often bring him 
here.” 

Some people cannot put themselves into words, and they say, not the 
actual thing they are feeling, but something quite unlike, and yet which 
means all they would say. Some other people, it is true, have words 
enough, but no selves to put to them. Emilia never said a striking thing, 
rarely a pathetic one; but her commonplaces came often more near 
to me than the most passionate expressions of love or devotion. Some- 
thing in the way she looked, in the tone with which she spoke of the 
holly-tree, touched me more than there seemed any occasion for. I 
cannot tell what it was; but this I do know, that silence, dulness, every- 
thing utters at times, the very stones ery out, and, in one way or another, 
love finds a language that we all can understand. 

We stood for a few minutes under the holly-tree, and then walked 
quickly home. I let Emilia go in. I waited outside in the dim grey 
garden, pacing up and down in the twilight. Lady Jane, as I expected, 
arrived some ten minutes after we did; but I missed the opportunity I 
had wished for, for Hexham and the two girls appeared almost at the 
same minute, with bright eyes and fresh rosy faces, from their walk, and 


we all went up to tea in the mistress’s room. 
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This was the Williams’ last evening. Only one little incident some- 
what spoilt its harmony. 

‘¢ Who was that Captain Sigourney, who called just after wo had gone 
to church ?”” Mrs. William asked, innocently, during a pause in the talk 
at dinner. 

This simple question caused some of us to look up curiously. — 

‘‘ Captain Sigourney,” said Lady Jane, in a loud, trumpet-like tone, 
‘sis a friend of mine. I asked him to call upon me.” 

St. Julian gave one of his flashes, a look half-amused, half-angry. 
He glanced at his wife, and then at Lady Jane, who was cutting up her 
mutton into long strips, calmly excited, and prepared for battle. St. 
Julian was silent, however, and the engagement, if engagement there was 
to be, did not take place until later in the evening. I felt very glad that 
the matter was taking this turn and that the absurd mystery, whatever 
it might be, should come to an end without my being implicated in it. It 
was no affair of mine if Lady Jane liked to have a dozen Captains in 
attendance upon her, but it seemed to me a foolish proceeding. I had 
reason to conclude that St. Julian had said something to Lady Jane that 
evening. I was not in the drawing-room after dinner. One of the servants 
was ill, and I was obliged to attend to her; but as I was coming down to 
say good-night to them all I met Lady Jane—I met a whirlwind in the 
passage. She gave me one look. Her whole aspect was terrible; her 
chains and many trinkets seemed rattling with indignation. She looked 
quite handsome in her fury; her red hair and false plaits seemed to 
stand on end, her eyes to pierce me through and through, and if I had 
been guilty I think I must have run away from this irate apparition. Do 
I dream it, or did I hear the two words, ‘impertinent interference,” as 
she turned round with the air of an empress, and shut her door loud in 
my face? Mrs. St. Julian happened to be in her room, and the noise 
brought her kind head out into the passage, and, not I am afraid very 
calmly or coherently, I told her what had happened. 

‘*T must try and appease her. I suppose my husband has spoken to 
her,” said Mrs. St. Julian ; and she boldly went and knocked at the door 
of Lady Jane’s room, and, after an instant’s hesitation, walked quietly 
in. Ido not know what charm she used, but somewhat to my dismay, a 
messenger came to me in the drawing-room presently to beg that I would 
speak to Lady Jane. I saw malicious Aileen with a gleam of fun in her 
eyes at my unfeigned alarm. I found Lady Jane standing in the middle 
of the room, in a majestic sort of dressing-gown, with all her long tawny 
locks about her shoulders. Mrs. St. Julian was sitting in an arm-chair 
near the toilet-table, which was all glittering with little bottles and ivory 
handles. This scarlet apparition came straight up to me as I entered, 
with three brisk strides. ‘‘I find I did you an injustice,” she said, 
loftily relenting, though indignant still. ‘Mrs. St. Julian has explained 
matters to me. I thought you would be glad to know at once that I was 
aware of the mistake I had made. I beg your pardon. Good evening, 
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Mrs. Campbell,” said Lady Jane, dismissing me all of a breath. I found 
myself outside in the dark passage again, with a curious dazzle of the 
brilliantly lighted room, with its odd perfume of ottar of roses, of that 
weird apparition with its flaming robe and red hair and burning cheeks. 

I was too busy next morning helping Mrs. William and her children 
and boxes to get off by the early boat, to have much time to think of 
apparitions or my own wounded feelings, Dear little Georgy and Susy 
peeped out of the carriage-window with many farewell kisses. The three 
girls stood waving their hands as the carriage drove past the garden. The 
usual breakfast-bell rang and we all assembled, and Lady Jane, whose 
anger was never long-lived, came down in pretty good-humour. Tome 
she was most friendly. There was a shade of displeasure in her manner 
to St. Julian. To Hexham she said that she had quite determined upon 
an expedition to Warren Bay that afternoon, and to the castle next day, 
and she hoped he would come too, Lady Jane bustled off after breakfast 
to order a carriage. 


Wal: 


From “the mistress’s” room, with its corner windows looking out 
every way, we could see downs, and sca, and fields, and the busy road 
down to the shore. Mrs. St. Julian was able to be out so little that she 
liked life at second-hand, and the sight of people passing, and of her 
children swinging at the gate, and of St. Julian as he came and went from 
his studio sometimes, with his pipe and his broad-brimmed hat—all this 
was a never-failing delight to her. Hester sat writing for her mother this 
morning. It was the Monday after Lady Jane’s arrival, and I established 
myself with my work in the window. Suddenly the mother asked, ‘‘ Where 
is Emilia ?” 

‘‘ Emilia is in the garden with Bevis,” said Hester; ‘they were 
picking red berries off the hedge when I came up.” 

«‘ And where is Lady Jane ?”’ said Mrs. St, Julian. 

‘¢ She is gone to look at a pony-carriage, with her maid,”’ said Hester. 

‘‘ Poor Lady Jane was very indignant last night. You will be amused 
to hear that I am supposed to be encouraging a young man at this 
moment, for purposes of my own, to carry her off,” said Mrs. St. Julian. 
“Tam afraid Henry is vexed about it. Look here.” As she spoke she 
gave me a satiny, flowingly-writien note to read. 

Dear Mrs. St. JULIAN, Castie Scudamore, Saturday. 

I have been made aware that my stepdaughter has been followed to your 
house by a person with whom I and her father are most anxious that she should 
have no communication whatever. Whether this has happened with your cognizance 
I cannot tell, but I shall naturally consider you responsible while she is under your 
roof, and I must beg you will be so good as not to continue to admit Captain Sigour- 
ney’s visits. He is a person totally unsuitable in every respect to my stepdaughter, 
and it is a marriage her father could not sanction. 

I hope Emilia is well, and that she has had satisfactory accounts by this last mail. 


We received a few lines only, on business, from Bevis. Believe me, 
Yours truly, E. Mountmorez, 
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“The whole thing is almost too absurd to be vexed about,” said 
Mrs. St. Julian, smiling. 

‘*‘ Why was Lady Jane so angry with you, Queenie ?’’ Hester asked ; 
and then it was I confessed what I had seen that evening on the Knoll. 

‘‘ Lady Jane told me all about it,”’ my mistress continued. ‘She says 
Captain Sigourney’s only object in life is to see her pass by. To tell you 
the truth, I do not think she cares in the least for him. She found him 
at the gate that evening, she says.’ Mrs. St. Julian hesitated, and then 
went on. ‘She must be very attractive. She tells me that she believes 
Mr. Hexham admires her very much, and that, on the whole, she thinks 
he is more the sort of person to suit her.” Mrs. St. Julian spoke with a 
little gentle malice ; and yet I could see she half believed, and that there 
was prudence, too, in what she was saying. 

There was a pause. Hester looked straight before her, and I stitched 
on. At last the mother spoke again,— 

‘‘T wish you would go to Emilia, my Hester,” she said, a little 
anxiously. ‘Iam afraid she is fretting sometimes when she is by herself.” 

** You poor mamma,” cried Hester, jumping up and running to her, and 
kissing her again and again ; “ you have all our pain and none of our fun.” 

‘‘ Don’t you think so, my dear,” said the mother; “I think I have 
both.” Then she called Hester back to her, held her hand, and looked 
into her face tenderly for a minute. ‘Go, darling!—but—but take 
care,” she said, as she let her go. 

‘‘ Take care of what, mamma ?”’ the girl asked, a little consciously ; and 
then Hester ran off, as all young girls will do, nothing loth to get out 
into the sunshine. 

I stitched on at my work, but presently looking up I saw that Hester 
and Emilia were not alone; Mr. Hexham, who had, I suppose, been 
smoking his cigar in the garden, had joined them. He was lifting Bevis 
high up over head, to pick the berries that were shining in the hedge. 
The Lodges seemed built for pretty live pictures; and the mistress’s 
room, most specially of all the rooms in the house, is a peep-show to see 
them from. Through this window, with its illuminated border of clematis 
and ivy and Virginian creeper, I could see the bit of garden lawn, green 
still and sunlit ; the two pretty sisters, in their flowing dresses, straight and 
slim, smiling at little Bevis; the high sweetbriar hedge, branching like-a 
bower over their heads; and the swallows skimming across the distant 
down. This was the most romantic window of the three which lighted 
her room, and I asked my cousin to come and see a pretty group. She 
smiled, and then sighed as she looked. Poor troubled mother ! 

“‘T cannot feel one moment’s ease about Bevis,” she said. ‘ My poor 
Emmy! And yet Lady Jane was very positive.” 

‘‘We shall know to-morrow. You are too anxious, I think,” I 
answered cheerfully ; and then I could not help asking her if she though’ 
she should ever be as anxious about George Hexham. 

She did not answer except by a soft little smile. Then she sighed again. 
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Lady Jane’s expected letter had not come that Monday evening, but 
Mrs. St. Julian hoped on. Emilia was daily growing more anxious ; she 
said very little, but every opening door startled her, every word seemed to 
her to have a meaning. She began to have a clear, ill-defined feeling 
that they were hiding something from her, and yet, poor little thing, she 
did not dare ask, for fear of getting bad news. Her soft, wan, appealing 
looks went to the very hearts of the people looking on. Lady Jane was the 
only person who could resist her. She was, or seemed to be, ruffled and 
annoyed, that any one should be anxious when she had said there was no 
occasion for fear. Mrs. St. Julian would have quietly put off a certain 
expedition which had been arranged some time before for the next day ; 
but Lady Jane, out of very opposition, was most eager and decided that it 
should take place. An invitation came for the girls to a ball; this the 
parents decidedly refused, though Hexham, and Hester too, looked sorely 
disappointed. Of course Lady Jane knew no reason for any special 
anxiety, any more than Emilia, and perhaps her confidence and cheerful- 
ness were the best medicine for the poor young wife ; who, secing the sister 
so bright, began to think that she had overestimated dangers which she 
only dimly felt and guessed at. So the carriages were ordered after 
luncheon ; but the sun was shining bright in the morning, and Hexham 
asked Hester and Aileen (shyly, and hesitating as he spoke,) if they would 
mind being photographed directly. 

“Why should you not try a group?” said St. Julian. ‘Here are 
Hester, Lady Jane, Mona, Aileen, and Emilia, all wanting to be done at 
once.” 

Emilia shrank back, and said she only wanted baby done, not 
herself. 

‘“‘ T was longing to try a group,” said Hexham, “and only waiting for 
leave. How will you sit ?”” And he began placing them in a sort of row, 
two up and one down, with a property-table in the middle. He then 
began focussing, and presently emerged, pale and breathless and excited, 
from the little black hood into which he had dived. ‘‘ Will you look?” 
said he to St. Julian. 

“T think it might be improved upon,” said St. Julian, getting inte- 
rested. ‘Look up, Mona—up, up. That is better. And cannot you 
take the ribbon out of your hair ?”’ 

“Yes, uncle St. Julian,” said Mona ; * but it will all tumble down.” 

‘‘ Never mind that,’”’ said he; and with one hand Mona pulled away 
the snood, and then the beautiful stream came flowing and rippling and 
falling all about her shoulders. 

« That is excellent,” said the painter. ‘‘ You, too, Aileen, shake out 
your locks.” Then he began sending one for one thing and one for 
another. Iwas despatched for some lilies into the garden, and Lady 
Jane came too, carrying little Bevis in her arms. When we got back 
we found one of the prettiest sights I have ever yet seen,—a dream of 
fair ladies against an ivy wall, flowers and flowing locks, and sweeping 
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garments. It is impossible to describe the peculiar charm of this living, 
breathing picture. Emilia, after all, had been made to come into it; 
little Bevis clapped his hands, and said, ‘ Pooty mamma,” when he 
saw her. 

‘“‘IT don’t mind being done in the group,’ said Lady Jane, “if you 
will promise not to put any of those absurd white pinafores on me.” 

Neither of the gentlemen answered, they were both too busy. As for 
me, I shall never forget the sweet child wonder in my little Mona’s face, 
Hester’s bright deep eyes, or my poor Emilia’s patient and most affecting 
expression, as they all stood there motionless; while Hexham held his 
watch, and St. Julian looked on, almost as excited as the photographer. 
As Hexham rushed away into his van, with the glass under his arm, we 
all began talking again. 

‘‘ It takes one’s breath away,” said St. Julian, quite excited, ‘‘ to have 
the picture there, breathing on the glass, and to feel every instant that it 
may vanish or dissolve with a word, with a breath. I should never have 
nerve for photography.” 

: *I believe the great objection is that it blackens one’s fingers so,” 
said Lady Jane. ‘I should have tried it myself, but I did not care to 
spoil my hands.” 

As for the picture, Hexham came out wildly exclaiming from his little 
dark room : never had he done anything so strangely beautiful,—he could 
not believe it,—it was magical. The self-controlled young man was quite 
wild with delight and excitement. Lord Ulleskelf walked up, just as we 
were all clustering round, and he, too, admired immensely. 

Hexham rushed up to St. Julian. ‘‘It is your doing,” he said. ‘It is 
wonderful. My fortune is made.” He all but embraced his precious glass. _ 

St. Julian was to be the next subject. What a noble wild head it was ! 
There was something human and yet almost mysterious to me in the flash 
of those pale circling eyes with the black brows and shaggy grey hair. 
But Hexham’s luck failed him, perhaps from over-excitement and inex- 
perience in success. Three or four attempts failed, and we were still at it 
when the luncheon-bell rang. Hexham was for going on all day; but 
St. Julian laughed and said it should be another time. This sentiment 
was particularly approved by Lady Jane, who had a childish liking for 
expeditions and picnickings, and who had set her heart upon carrying out 
her drive that afternoon. 


VIII. 


Hexham had known searcely anything before this of home life or home 
peace. He had carefully treasured his liberty, and vowed to himself that 
he would keep that liberty always. But now that he had seen Hester, 
fair, and maidenly, and serene, he could not tell what mysterious 
sympathy had attracted him. To speak to her, to hear her shy tender 
voice, affected him strangely. George Hexham did not care to give way 
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to sentimental emotion ; he felt that his hour had come. He had shared 
the common lot ofmen. It was a pity, perhaps, to give up independence 
and freedom and peace of mind, but no sacrifice was too great to win so 
dear a prize. So said George to himself as he looked at the glass upon 
which her image was printed, the image with the wondering eyes. He must 
get one more picture, he thought, eating his luncheon thoughtfully, but 
with a good appetite undisturbed by these reflections,—one more of 
Hester alone. He determined to try and keep her at home that 
afternoon. 

He followed her as she left the room. 

‘“‘ You are not going ? Do stay,” said Hexham, imploringly: ‘I want 
you; I want a picture of you all to myself. I told my man we should 
come back after luncheon.” 

Hester coloured up. Her mother’s warning was still in her ears. 

‘«‘ T—I am afraid I must go,” she said, shyly. 

‘‘What nonsense!” cried Hexham, who was perfectly unused to 
contradiction, and excited by his success. ‘I shall go and tell your 
mother that it is horrible tyranny to send you off with that corvée of 
children and women, and that you want to stay behind. Lady Jane 
would stay if I asked her.” 

Hester did not quite approve of this familiar way of speaking. She 
drew herself up more and more shyly and coldly. 

‘‘ No, thank you,” she said, ‘mamma lets me do just as I like. I 
had rather go with the others.” 

‘In that case,” said Hexham, offended, ‘‘I shall not presume to 
interfere.” And he turned and walked away. 

What is a difference? A word that means nothing,—a look a little 
to the right or to the left of an appealing glance. I think that people 
who quarrel are often as fond of one another as people who embrace. 
They speak a different language, that is all. Affection and agreement 
are things quite apart. To agree with the people you love is a blessing 
unspeakable. But people who differ may also be travelling along the 
same road on opposite sides. And there are two sides to every road that 
both lead the same way. 

Hexham was so unused to being opposed that his indignation knew no 
bounds. He first thought of remaining behind, and showing his displea- 
sure by a haughty seclusion. But Lady Jane happened to drive up with 
Aileen in the pony-carriage she had hired, feathers flying, gauntleted, all 
prepared to go to conquer. 

‘Won't you come with us, Mr. Hexham?” she said, in her most 
gracious tone. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Hexham jumped in, for he saw Hester 
standing not far off, and he began immediately to make himself as agree- 
able as he possibly could to his companion. It was not much that 
happened this afternoon, but trifles show which way the wind is blowing. 
Lady Jane and her cavalier went first, the rest of us followed in Mrs. St. 
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Julian’s carriage. We were bound for a certain pretty bay some two miles 
off. The way there led across a wide and desolate warren, where sand and 
gorse spread on either side to meet a sky whose reflections always seemed 
to me saddened by the dark growth of this arid place. A broad stony 
military road led to a building on the edge of the cliff—a hotel, where the 
carriages put up. Then we began clambering down the side of the cliff, out 
of this somewhat dreary region, into a world brighter and more lovely than 
I have words to put to it—a smiling plain of glassy blue sea, a vast firma- 
ment of heaven; and close at hand bright sandy banks, shining with 
streams of colour reflected from the crystals and strata upheaved in 
shining strands ; and farther off the boats drifting towards the opal Broad- 
shire Hills. 

I do not suppose that anybody seeing us strolling along these lovely 
cliffs would have guessed the odd and depressing influence that was at work 
upon most of us. As far as Lady Jane and Hexham and Aileen were con- 
cerned, the expedition seemed successful enough ; they laughed and chat- 
tered, and laughed again. Emilia and her sister followed, listening to their 
shrieks, in silence, with little Bevis between them. Mona and I brought 
up the rear. Lady Jane seemed quite well pleased with her companion, and 
evidently accepted his homage all to herself. I could have shaken her for 
being so stupid. Could she not see that not one single word he spoke 
was intended for her. Every one of Hexham’s arrows flew straight to the 
gentle heart for which they were intended. It was not a very long walk— 
perhaps half an hour in duration—but half an hour is long enough to change 
a lifetime, to put a new meaning to all that has passed, and to all that is yet 
to come. People may laugh at such a thing as désillustonnement, but it is 
a very real and very bitter thing, for all that people may say. To some 
constant natures certainty and unchangeableness are the great charm, the 
whole meaning of love. Hester, suddenly bewildered and made to doubt, 
would freeze, and change, and fly at a shadow ; where Hester, once certain, 
would endure all things, bear, and hope, and forgive. I could see that 
Hexham did not dislike a little excitement; V’imprévu had an immense 
charm for him. He was rapid, determined; so sure of himself that he 
could afford not to be sure of others. Hexham’s tactics were very simple. 
He loved Hester. Of this he had no doubt, but he had no idea of loving 
a woman as Shakspeare, for instance, was content to love, or at least to 
write of it—‘‘ Being your slave, what should I do but wait ?’’ This was 
not in Hexham’s philosophy. Hester had offended him, and he had been 
snubbed; he would show her his indifference, and punish her for his 
punishment. 

We were all on our way back to the carriages when Hester stopped 
suddenly at a little zigzag path leading down to the sands, down which 
Mona and I had been scrambling. “Do you think Bevvy could get down 
here ?” she asked. ‘‘ Do let us go down, Emilia. I think we have time ; 
the carriages are not yet ready.’ 

Emilia, although frightened out of her wits, instantly assented, and 
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Mona and I watched Hester springing from rock to rock and from step to 
step. She lifted Bevis safe down the steep side; little falling stones, and 
shells, and sands went showering on to the shingle below: a seagull came 
out of a hole in the sand, and flew out to sea. Bevvy screamed with 
delight. Hester’s quick light step seemed everywhere; she put him safe 
down below, and then sprang up again to her sister’s help. The little 
excitement acted like a tonic: ‘‘ How pretty it is here,” she said. 

We had sat for some ten minutes under the wing of the great cliff, in 
an arch or hollow, lined with a slender tracery of granite lines close 
following one another. The arching ridge of the cliff cut the high line of 
blue sea sharply into a curve. 

‘“‘Tt was like a desert island,’ Hester said, looking at the little cove 
enclosed in its mighty walls, with the smooth unfurrowed crescent of 
shingle gleaming and shining, and the white light little waves rushing 
against the stones ; ‘‘ an island upon which we had been wrecked.” 

“ An island,’ I thought to myself, ‘no Hexham had as yet dis- 
covered.”” I wondered how long it would be desert ? 

Mona, tired of sitting, soon wandered off, and disappeared at the side 
of the cliff. I do not know how long we should have stayed there if little 
Bevis, who had never yet heard of a desert island, and who thought people 
always all lived together, and that it was naughty to be shy, and that he 
was getting very hungry, and that he had better ery a little, had not 
suddenly set up a shrill and imperious demand for his dinner, his “ ’ome,” 
as he called it, Toosan his nurse, and his rocking-horse. Emilia jumped 
up, and Hester too. 

‘‘ Tt must be time for us to go,” said Mrs. Beverley. 

It is generally easier to climb up than to descend, and so it would 
have been now for Hester alone. I do not know why the sun-beaten path 
seemed so hard, the blocks of stone so loose and crumbling. Hester went 
first, with Bevis in her arms, and at first got on pretty well; but for some 
reason or other—perhaps that in coming down we had disturbed the stones 
—certainly as she went on her footsteps seemed less rapid and lucky than 
they usually were. She stumbled, righted herself, took another step, 
Bevis clinging tight to her neck. Emilia cried out, frightened. Hester, 
a little nervous, put Bevvy on a big stone, and stood breathless for an 
instant. ‘Come up, Emmy,” she said ; ‘“ this way,—there, to that next 
big step.” Emmy did her best, but before she could catch at Hester's 
extended hand her foot slipped again, and she gave another little scream. 

“Hester, help me!” 

I was at some little distance. I had tried a little independent track of 
my own, which proved more impracticable than I had expected. It was 
in vain I tried to get to Emilia’s assistance. There was no real danger 
for Emilia, clinging to a big granite boulder fixed in the sand, but it was 
absurd and not pleasant. The sun baked upon the sandy paths. Hester 
told Bevvy to sit still while she went to help mamma. ‘No, no, no,” 
cried little Bevis when his aunt attempted to leave him, clutching at her 
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with a sudden spring, which nearly overset her. It was at this instant 
that I saw, to my inexpressible relief, two keen eyes peering over the edge 
of the cliff, and Hexham coming down the little path to our relief. 

“‘T could not think where you had got to,” he said; ‘I came back to 
see. Will you take hold of my stick, Mrs. Beverley ; I will come back 
for the boy, Miss St. Julian.’’ Hexham would have returned a third time 
for Hester, but she was close behind him, and silently rejected his proffered 
help. George Hexham turned away in silence. Hester was already 
searcely grateful to him for coming back at all. He had spoken to her, 
but her manner had been so cold, his voice so hard, that it seemed as if 
indeed all was over between them. Hester was no gentle Griselda, but a 
tender and yet imperious princess, accustomed to confer favours and to 
receive gratitude from her subjects. Here was one who had revolted from 
her allegiance. 

% # % * * 
(Fragment of a letter found in Mr. Hexham’s room after his departure:—) 
....A little bitof the island is shining through my open glass-pane. I see 

a green field with a low hedge, a thatched farm, woods, flecks of shade, a line of down 
rising from the frill of the muslin blind to the straggling branch of clematis that has 
been put to grow round my window. It is all a nothing compared to really beautiful 
scenery, and yet it is everything when one has once been conquered by the charm of 
the place,—the still, sweet influence of its tender lights, its charming humility and 
unpretension, if one can so speak of anything inanimate. It is six o'clock ; the sky 
is patched and streaked with grey and yeliowish clouds upon a faint sunset aqua- 
marine; a wind from the sea is moving through the clematis and making the light 
tendrils dance and swing ; a sudden unexpected gleam of light has worked enchant- 
ment with the field and the farmstead, the straw is a-flame, the thatch is golden, the 
dry stubble is gleaming. A sense of peace and evening and rest comes over me as 
I write and look from my window. This sort of family-life suits me. I do not find 
time heavy on my hands. St. Julian is a lucky fellow to be the ruler of such a 
pleasant dominion. I never saw anything more charmingly pretty than its boundaries 
studded with scarlet berries, and twisted twigs, with birds starting and flying 
across the road, almost under cur horse’s feet, as we came along. I am glad I 
came. Old St. Julian is as ever capital company, and the most hospitable of hosts. 
Mrs. St. Julian is an old love of mine: she is a sweet and gracious creature. This 
is more than I can say of my fellow-guest, Lady Jane Beverley, who is the most 
overpowering of women. I carefully keep out of her way, but I cannot always escape 
her. Hester St. Julian is very like her mother, but with something of St. Julian’s 
strength of character—she has almost too much. She was angry with me to-day, 
Perhaps I deserved it. I hope she has forgiven me by this time, for I, to tell the truth, 
cannot afford to quarrel with her. 

Lord Ulleskelf is here a good deal; his long white hair is more silvery than 
ever; he came up this morning to see my photography ; I wish you had been 
standing by to see our general eagerness and excitement ; the fact ‘is, that here in 
this island, the simplest emotions seem intensified and magnified. Its very stillness 
and isolation keep us and our energies from overpassing its boundaries, I have been 
here two days,—I feel as if I had spent a lifetime in the place, and were never going 
away any more, and as if the world all about was as visionary as the grey Broadshire 
Hills that we see from High Down. As for certain old loves and interests that you 
may have known of, I do not believe they ever existed, except upon paper. IfI 
mistake not, I have found an interest here more deep than any passing fancy. 

* ~ *& * * 
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Ix. 

The day had begun well and brightly, but there was a jar in the music 
that evening which was evident enough to most of us. We had all been 
highly wrought from one cause and another, and this may have accounted for 
some natural reaction. For one thing, we missed William and his family ; 
tiresome as Mrs. William undoubtedly was, her placid monotone harmonized 
with the rest of the performance, for though she was prosy, she was eer- 
tainly sweet-tempered, and the children were charming. It had seemed 
like the beginning of the summer’s end to see them drive off; little hands 
waving and rosy faces smiling good-by. Poor Mona was in despair, 
and went to bed early. Lady Jane sat looking still black and offended 
with her host in her corner; something had occasioned a renewed access 
of indignation. Mrs. St. Julian did her very best to propitiate her 
indignant guest, but the poor lady gave up trying at last, and leant back 
in her chair wearily, and closed her eyes. I myself was haunted by the ill- 
defined feeling of something amiss,—of trouble present or at hand. Hester, 
too, was out of spirits. It was evident that she and Mr. Hexham had not 
quite forgiven each other for the morning’s discussion. Altogether it was 
a dismal disjointed evening, during which a new phase of Hexham’s 
character was revealed to us, and it was not the best or the kindest. 
There was a hard look in his handsome face and sceptical tone in his 
voice. He seemed possessed by what the French call Uesprit moquew’. 
Hester, pained and silenced at last, would scarcely answer him when he 
spoke. Her father with an effort got up and took a book and began to 
read something out of one of Wordsworth’s sonnets. It is always 
delightful to me to hear St. Julian read. His voice rolled and thrilled 
through the room, and we were all silent for a moment: 


Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart, 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea. 


“‘T hate Wordsworth. He is always preaching to one,” said Hexham, 
not very politely, as St. Julian ceased reading. ‘I never feel so wicked 
as when I am being preached to.” 

‘‘T am sorry for you,” said St. Julian drily. ‘‘ I have never been able 
to read this passage of Wordsworth without emotion since I was a boy, 
and first found it in my school-books.” 

Hester had jumped up and slipped out of the room while this dis- 
cussion was going on; I followed presently, for I remembered a little 
bit of work which St. Julian had asked us to see to that evening. 

He used sometimes to give me work to do for him, although I was not 
so clever as Hester in fashioning and fitting the things he wanted for his 
models ; but I did my best, and between us we had produced somo very 
respectable coifies, wimples, slashed bodices, and other bygone elegances. 
We had also concocted an Italian peasant, and a medieval princess, and 
a dear little Dutch girl—our triumph, I found I had not my materials at 
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hand, and I went to the studio to look for them. I was looking for a 
certain piece of silken stuff which I thought I had scen in the outer studio, 
and which my cousin had asked me to stitch together so as to make a 
cloak. I turned the things over and over, but I could not discover what 
I was in quest of among the piles and heaped-up properties that were kept 
there. Isupposed it must be in the inner room, and I lifted the curtain 
and went in. I had expected to find the place dark, and silent, and empty. 
But the room was not dark. The wood fire was burning; the tall candles 
were lighted; the pictures on the walls were reflecting the light, and - 
looking almost alive, crowding there, and gazing with those strange 
living eyes that St. Julian knew so well how to paint: a statesman in his 
robe ; a musician leaning against the wall, drawing his bow across the 
strings of his violin. As I looked at him in the stream of the fire-flame, 
I almost expected to hear the conquering sound of the wailing melody. 
But he did not play; he seemed to me to be waiting, and looking out, 
and listening to other music than his own. All these pictures were so 
familiar to us all as we came and went, that we often scarcely paused to 
look at them. But to-night in the firelight, they impressed me anew with 
a sense of admiration for the wonderful power of the man who had 
produce them. Over the chimney hung a poet, noble and simple and 
kingly, as St. Julian had painted him. Next to the poet was the head 
of a calm and beautiful woman, bending in a stream of light. It was 
either Emilia or her mother in her youth. . . An evangelist, with a grand, 
quiet brow and a white flood of silver beard, came next ; and then warriors, 
and nobles, and maidens with flowing hair. They seemed almost touched 
to life to-night. Hester was standing underneath the picture of the evan- 
gelist, a real living picture. Her head was leaning wearily against the 
wall. She had come in before me, and seemed standing in a dreary way, 
with hanging hands. The silk stuffs she had collected were on the ground 
at her feet, and the pattern cloak was hanging from a chair; but she had 
thrown her work away. I don’t know why, unless it was that her eyes 
were full of great tired tears that she was trying vainly to keep back. 

‘“‘My dear,” I said, frightened ; ‘‘ my dear, what is it? What has 
happened ? Has he vexed you?” I hated myself next instant. I had 
spoken hastily and without reflection. My question upset her ; she struggled 
for a minute, and then burst out crying, though she was a brave girl— 
courageous and not given to useless complaints. Then she looked up, 
flushing crimson reproach at me. ‘It is not what you seem to think,” 
she said. ‘ Don’t you know me better? It is something—I don’t know 
what. How foolish Iam.” And this time, with an effort, she conquered 
her tears. ‘* Oh, Queenie!” she said, ‘‘ I know there is something wrong ; 
some terrible news. I don’t dare ask, for they have not told me; and I 
don’t, don’t dare ask,” she repeated. I was silent, for she was speaking 
the thought which had been in my own heart of late. At last I said, 
“One has foolish, nervous frights at times. What makes you so afraid, 
Hesier ?” 
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Hester smiled faintly, with hor tear-dimmed face. 

“There has been another absurd and provoking scene,” she said, 
“with Lady Jane. Something she said of anxiety, and a letter, and— 
and—I don’t know what frightened me,” said Hester, faltering. ‘‘ She 
said she would go immediately, that she should marry, meet, write, invite 
anybody she chose, and that if it were not for this anxiety for Emilia— 
some letter she expected—she would leave us that instant; and then my 
mother stopped her, and that is all I know,” said Hester, with a great 
sigh. ‘It is not worth crying for, is it, Queenie ?”’ 

As she spoke the door opened and St. Julian and Hexham came in 
to smoke their evening pipes. Hester drew herself up with bright flushed 
cheeks and said a haughiy good-night to Hexham as she passed him. But 
in my heart I thought more than one doubt had caused Hester's tears to 
flow that night. 

Hexham seemed unconscious enough. ‘I shall be quite ready for 
sitters to-morrow morning, Miss Hester,”’ said the provoking young man 
cheerfully. ‘‘ You won't disappoint me again ?”’ 

Hester did not answer, and walked out of the room. 

Hexham tried to persuade himself next day that he had made it all 
right with Hester over-night. He had come down late and had missed 
her at breakfast, but he made sure she would not fail him, and he got 
ready his chemicals and kept telling himself that she would come. The 
glasses were polished bright, and in their places. Everything was as it 
should be, he thought; the sun was shining as photographers wish it to 
shine. Once hearing steps Hexham turned hastily, but it was only St. 
Julian on his way to his studio; Lady Jane went by presently; then it 
was Lord Ulleskelf who passed by; and each time Hexham felt more 
aggrieved and disappointed. Hexham came to me twice as I sat at work 
in the drawing-room window, but I did not know where Hester had gone, 
or if she meant to sit to him. Little Mona went by last of all. The child 
had her hands full of grasses that I had sent her to gather. She went 
wandering on between the garden beds with a little busy brain full of 
pretty fancies, strange fairy dreams and stories of a world in which she 
was living apart from us all. It was an enchanted world, a court 
where lords and ladies were doing stately obeisance to a fairy Queen 
in the lily-bed. The tall pampas grasses waved over my little maiden’s 
head and bowed their yellow flowers in the wind. The myrtles glimmered 
niysteriously, the tamarisks drooped their fringed stems, wind-blown shrubs 
shivered and shook, while a woodpecker from the outer world who had 
ventured into fairy realms was laboriously climbing the stem of a slender 
elm-tree. Hexham asked Mona if she knew where Hester was, and the 
child, waking up, pointed to the house: ‘She was there, at work for 
uncle Henry, in the housekeeper’s room, as I passed,” said Mona. 

Hexham was, as I have said, a young man of an impatient humour. 
He was a little hard as young men are apt to be. But there was some- 
thing reassuring in his very hardness and faith in himself and his own 
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doings. Reassuring because it was a genuine expression of youthful 
strength and power. No bad man could have had that perfect confidence 
which marked most of George Hexham’s sayings and doings. His was, 
after all, the complacency of good intentions. 

He had taken it as a matter of course, not only that Hester would 
come, but that she would come with a feeling not unlike the feeling with 
which he was expecting her. He could not understand her absence, her 
continued coldness. What did it mean? did it, could it mean that 
she was unconscious of his admiration? It had suddenly become a 
matter of utter consequence to the young man that he should find her 
now, reproach her, read her face, and discover why she had thwarted 
him. He might see her all day and at any hour, and yet this was 
the hour he had set apart as his ovn—when he wanted her—the hour 
he had looked forward to and counted on and longed for. He came to 
me a third time, and asked me if I would take a message for him. I 
was a little sorry for him, although I thought he deserved this gentle 


punishment, 
‘* Tf you will come with me we will go and look for her,” I said. 
‘‘ You are doing me an immense kindness,” cried Hexham, gratefully. 


The housekeeper’s room could be entered by the courtyard: it was 
next to the outer studio, into which it led by a door. It was used for 
models and had been taken from the servants. As Mona had said, 
Hester was sitting in the window at work when we came in; the door 
into the studio was open, and I heard voices of people talking within. 

Hester’s needle flew along in a sort of rhy thiilo measure. She knew 
Hexham had come in with me, but she did not look up, only worked on. 
Poor Hester! her heart was too heavy for blushes or passing agitations. 
Hexham had wounded her and disappointed her, but, young as she was, 
the girl had a sense of the fitness of things which kept her from betraying 
all she felt; and, indeed, this great unaccountable feeling of anxicty now 
occupied most thoughts and feelings, except those to which she would not 
own. George Hexham stood with a ey face, full of anger and 
sympathy and compunction, watching her stitches as they flew. One, two, 
three, he counted, and the quaint little garment turned and twisted in her 
pale hands. Once she looked up at him. It would have been better 
if she had looked reproachful; but no, it was a grave cold glance she gave, 
and then her head bent down once more over her work. I left them to 
their own explanations, and went back to my drawing-room window. 

Afterwards Hester told me how angry she was with me for bringing 
hin 

‘‘Have you nearly done? May I talk to you when you have 
finished that stitching?” he said to her presently. 

“IT can listen while I work,” said Hester, still sewing, and if sho 
paused it was only to measure the scams upon the li ite model for whom 
they were intended. 

That needle flying seemed to poor Hexham an impassable barrier—a 
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weapon wielded by this Amazon that he could not overcome. It kept him 
at arms’ length ; it absorbed her attention ; she scarcely listened to what 
he said as she stuck and threaded and travelled along the strange little 
garment. He found himself counting the stitches—one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight,—it was absurd; it was like an enchantment. 

‘“‘Hester,” cried Hexham, ‘‘ you won’t understand me!” “Hester 
worked on and did not answer. His voice was quick, passionate, and 
agitated. ‘You are so calm,” he cried. ‘I do not believe the common 
weaknesses of life touch you in the least, or that you ever know how to 
make any allowance for others.” 

‘‘T can make allowance,”’ faltered Hester, as with trembling hands she 
stooped and began tying on the child’s little garment. 

To Hexham’s annoyance, at that moment St. Julian appeared. 

‘* You here, Hexham ? Come and see Lord Ulleskelf. Is the child 
ready ?” he asked. ‘That is right ;’’ and he led off the little girl, in her 
funny Velasquez dress, trotting along to his long quick strides. Hexham 
followed them to the door, and then turned back slowly. 

Hester had sunk wearily in the chair in which she had been sitting, 
leaning her head upon her hand. She thought it was all over; Hexham 
was gone. ‘She did not care,” she said to herself; as people say they 
do not care, when they know in their heart of hearts that they have but to 
speak to call a welcome answering voice, to put out their hand for another 
hand to grasp. They do not say so when all is really gone, and there is 
no answer anywhere. Sometimes she softened, but Hester was indignant 
to think of the possibility of having been laughed at and made a play of 
when she herself had come with a heart trusting and true and tender. 
He could not care for Lady Jane, but he had ventured to say more than he 
really felt to Hester herself. Now it seemed to her that the whole aim and 
object of her care should be to prevent Hexham from guessing what she 
had foolishly fancied—Hexham, who had come back, and who was standing 
looking with keen doubtful glances into her face. She turned her two 
clear inscrutable eyes upon him once more, and tried to meet his gaze 
quietly, but her eyes fell beneath his. 

‘“‘ Hester,” he said once again, and stopped short, hearing a step at the 
door. Poor Hester blushed up crimson with blushes that she blushed for 
again. Had she betrayed herself? Ah, no, no! She started up. “I 
must go,” she said. Ah ! she would go to her father. There was love, 
tender and generous love, to shield, to protect, to help her; not love 
like this, that was but a play, false, cruel, ready to wound. 

‘Dear Hester, don’t go! Stay!’ Hexham entreated, as she began 
to move towards the door leading to her father’s studio. He had not 
chosen his time well, poor fellow, for Lady Jane, who was still in the 
outer studio, hearing his voice, came to the door, looked in for one instant, 
‘and turned away with an odd expression in her face and a brisk shrug of 
the shoulders. They both saw her. Hester looked up once again, with 
doubtful, questioning eyes, and then there was a minute’s silence. 
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Hexham understood her: a minute ago he had been gentle, now her 
doubts angered him. 

“‘ Why are you so hard to mo ?” he burst out at last, a little indig- 
nantly, and thoroughly in earnest. ‘‘ How can you suppose I have ever 
fancied that odious woman? Will you believe me, or not, when I tell you 
how truly and devotedly I love and admire you? You are the only woman 
I have ever seen whom I would make my wife. If you send me away you 
will crush all that is best and truest in my nature, and destroy my only 
chance of salvation.” 

“‘This is not the way to speak,” said Hester, gravely, with a beating 
heart. His hardness frightened her, as her coldness and self-control 
angered him ;.and yet he could not quite forget her sudden emotion of a 
moment before. It was a curious reluctant attraction that seemed to unite 
these two people, who loved each other, and yet were cold; and who, 
like a pair of children as they were, were playing with their best chance 
of happiness, and wilfully putting it away. They stood looking at each 
other, doubtful still, excited, at once angry and gentle. 

‘* How can I trust you,” said proud Hester, coldly still, “‘ after yes- 
terday ?—after: No, you do not really care for me, or 1 

It was, I think, at that moment that they heard a sort of low stifled 
scream from outside, and then hasty footsteps. Hester started. ‘‘ Was 
that Lady Jane?” she said. ‘‘Oh, what is it? Oh, has it come?” 
Unnerved, excited, she put up her two hands nervously, and instinctively 
turning to Hexham for help. 

“‘ My dearest,”’ said Hexham, melting, uttorly forgetting all her coldness, 
thinking only of her—‘ what is it—what do you fear ?”’ and as he spoke 
he kept her back for one instant by the two trembling hands, grasping 
them firmly in his own... . 

No other word was spoken, but from that moment they felt that they 
belonged to each other. 

**T don’t know what I fear,” she said. ‘Oh, come, come!” 
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